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WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


A little lurking secret of the blood, 

A little serpent secret rankling keen. 
THE three men walked up towards the house together. It was a 
fair-sized house, with a heavy thatched roof that overhung the 
walls like the crown of a mushroom. The walls were only mud, 
and the thatching was nothing else than banana leaves ; but there 
was evidence of European taste in the garden surrounding the 
structure, and in the glazed windows and wooden door. 

As they approached the open doorway three little children, 
clad in very little more than their native modesty, ran gleefully 
out, and proceeded to engage seats on Jack Meredith’s boots, 
looking upon him as a mere public conveyance. They took 
hardly any notice of him, but chattered and quarrelled among 
themselves, sometimes in baby English, sometimes in a dialect 
unknown to Oscard and Meredith. 

‘These,’ said the latter, when they were seated, and clinging 
with their little dusky arms round his legs, ‘ are the very rummest 
little kids I ever came across.’ 

Durnovo gave an impatient laugh, and went on towards the 
house. But Guy Oscard stopped, and walked more slowly beside 
Meredith as he laboured along heavy-footed. 

‘ They are the jolliest little souls imaginable,’ continued Jack 
Meredith. ‘There,’ he said to them when they had reached the 
doorstep, ‘run away to your mother—very fine ride—no! no more 
to-night! I’m aweary—you understand—aweary !’ 
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‘ Aweary—-awe-e-e-ary !’ repeated the little things, standing 
before him in infantile nude rotundity, looking up with bright 
eyes. 

‘ Aweary—that is it. Good night, Epaminondas—good night, 
Xantippe! Give ye good hap, most stout Nestorius !’ 

He stooped and gravely shook hands with each one in‘turn, 
and, after forcing a like ceremonial upon Guy Oscard, they reluc- 
tantly withdrew. 

‘They have not joined us, I suppose?’ said Oscard, as he 
followed his companion into the house. 

‘Not yet. They live in this place. Nestorius, I understand, 
takes care of his mother, who in her turn takes care of this house. 
He is one and a half.’ 

Guy Oscard seemed to have inherited the mind inquisitive 
from his learned father. He asked another question later on. 

‘Who is that woman ?’ he said during dinner, with a little nod 
towards the doorway, through which the object of his curiosity 
had passed with some plates. 

‘ That is the mother of the stout Nestorius,’ sissicuiel Jack— 
‘ Durnovo’s housekeeper.’ 

He spoke quietly, looking straight in front of him ; and Joseph, 
who was drawing a cork at the back of the room, was watching 
his face. ies 

There was a little pause, during which Durnovo drank slowly. 
Then Guy Oscard spoke again. 

‘If she cooked the dinner,’ he said, ‘she knows her peer» 

‘Yes,’ answered Durnovo, ‘she is a good cook—if she is 
nothing else.’ 

It did not sound as if further inquiries would be welcome, and 
so the subject was dropped with a silent tribute to the culinary 
powers of Durnovo’s housekeeper at the Msala Station. 

The woman had only appeared for a moment, bringing in 
some dishes for Joseph—a tall, stately woman, with great dark 
eyes, in which the patience of motherhood had succeeded to the 
soft fire of West Indian love and youth. She had the graceful, 
slow carriage of the Creole, although her skin was darker than 
‘that of those dangerous sirens. That Spanish blood ran in her 
veins could be seen by the intelligence of her eyes; for there is 
an intelligence in Spanish,eyes which stands apart. In the men 
it seems to refer to the. past or the future, for their incorrigible 
leisureliness prevents the present rendering of a full justice to 
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their powers. In the women it belongs essentially to the 
present ; for there is no time like the present for love and other 
things. 

‘They call me,’ she had said to Jack Meredith, in her soft, 
mumbled English, a fortnight earlier, ‘they call me Marie.’ 

The children he had named after his own phantasy, and when 
she had once seen him with them there was a notable change in 
her manner. Her eyes rested on him with a sort of wondering 
attention, and when she cooked his meals or touched anything 
that was his there was something in her attitude that denoted a 
special care. 

Joseph called her ‘ Missis,’ with a sort of friendliness in 
his voice, which never rose to badinage nor descended to fami- 
liarity. é 

‘Seems to me, missis,’ he said, on the third evening after the 
arrival of the advance column, ‘that the guv’nor takes uncommon 
kindly to them little ’uns of yours.’ 

They were washing up together after dinner in that part of 
the garden which was used for a scullery, and Joseph was enjoying 
a post-prandial pipe. 

‘Yes,’ she said, simply, following the direction of Joseph’s 
glance. Jack Meredith was engaged in teaching Epaminondas 
the intellectual game of bowls with a rounded pebble and a beer- 
bottle. Nestorius, whose person seemed more distended than 
usual, stood gravely by, engaged in dental endeavours on a cork, 
while Xantippe joined noisily in the game. Their lack of dress 
was essentially native to the country, while their mother affected 
a simple European style of costume. 

‘And,’ added Joseph, on politeness bent, ‘it don’t surprise me. 
I’m wonderfully fond of the little nig—nippers already. I am— 
straight.’ “a 

The truth was that the position of this grave and still comely 
woman was ambiguous. Neither Joseph nor his master called her 
by the name she had offered for their use. Joseph compromised 
by the universal and elastic ‘ Missis ;’ his master simply avoided 
all names. 

Ambiguity is one of those intangible nothings that get into the 
atmosphere and have a trick of remaining there. Marie seemed 
in some subtle way to pervade the atmosphere of Msala. It 
would seem that Guy Oscard, in his thick-headed .way, was 
conscious of this mystery in the air; for he had not been two 
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hours in Msala before he asked ‘ Who is that woman?’ and re- 
ceived the reply which has been recorded. 

After dinner they passed out on to the little terrace over- 
looking the river, and it was here that the great Simiacine scheme 
was pieced together. It was here, beneath the vast palm-trees 
that stood like two beacons towering over the surrounding forest, 
that three men deliberately staked their own lives and the lives of 
others against a fortune. Nature has a strange way of hiding 
her gifts. Many of the most precious have lain unheeded for 
hundreds of years in barren plains, on inaccessible mountains, or 
beneath the wave, while others are thrown at the feet of savages 
who know no use for them. 

The man who had found the Simiacine was eager, restless, full 
of suspicion. To the others the scheme obviously presented itself 
in a different light. Jack Meredith was dilettante, light-hearted, 
and unsatisfactory. It was impossible to arouse any enthusiasm 
in him—to make him take it seriously. Guy Oscard was gravely 
indifferent. He wanted to get rid of a certain space of time, and 
the African forest, containing as it did the only excitement that 
his large heart knew, was as good a place as any. The Simiacine 
was, in his mind, relegated to a distant place behind weeks of 
sport and adventure such as his soul loved. He scarcely took 
Victor Durnovo au pied de la lettre. Perhaps he knew too much 
about him for that. Certain it is that neither of the two realised 
at that moment the importance of the step that they were taking. 

‘You men,’ said Durnovo eagerly, ‘don’t seem to take the 
thing seriously.’ 

‘J,’ answered Meredith, ‘intend at all events to take the profits 
very seriously. When they begin to come in, J. Meredith will be 
at the above address, and trusts by a careful attention to business 
to merit a continuance of your kind patronage.’ 

Durnovo laughed somewhat nervously. Oscard did not seem 
to hear. 

‘It is all very well for you,’ said the half-caste in a lower voice. 
‘You have not so much at stake. It is likely that the happiness 
of my whole life depends upon this venture.’ 

A curious smile passed across Jack Meredith’s face. Without 
turning his head, he glanced sideways into Durnovo’s face through 
the gloom. But he said nothing, and it was Oscard who broke the 
silence by saying simply : 

‘The same may possibly apply to me.’ 
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There was a little pause, during which he lighted his pipe. 

‘To a certain extent,’ he said in emendation. ‘Of course, my 
real object, as you no doubt know, is to get away from England 
until my father’s death has been forgotten. My own conscience 
is quite clear, but——’ 

Jack Meredith drew in his legs and leant forward. 

‘But,’ he said, interrupting, and yet not interrupting—‘ but 
the public mind is an unclean sink. Everything that goes into it 
comes out tainted. Therefore it is best only to let the public 
mind have the scourings, as it were, of one’s existence. If they 
get anything better—anything more important—it is better to 
skedaddle until it has run through and been swept away by a flow 
of social garbage.’ 

Guy Oscard grunted with his pipe between his teeth, after the 
manner of the stoic American-Indian—a grunt that seemed to 
say, ‘My pale-faced brother has spoken well; he expresses my 
feelings.’ Then he gave further vent to the deliberate expansive- 
ness which was his. 

‘ What I cannot stand,’ he said, ‘ are the nudges and the nods 
and the surreptitious glances of the silly women who think that 
one cannot see them looking. I hate being pointed out.’ 

‘ Together with the latest skirt-dancing girl and the last female 
society-detective, with the blushing honours of the witness-box 
thick upon her,’ suggested Jack Meredith. 

‘Yes, muttered Guy. He turned with a sort of simple wonder 
and looked at Meredith curiously. He had never been understood 
so quickly before. He had never met man or woman possessing 
in so marked a degree that subtle power of going right inside the 
mind of another and feeling the things that are there—the 
greatest power of all—the power that rules the world; and it is 
only called Sympathy. 

‘Well,’ said the voice of Durnovo through the darkness, ‘I 
don’t mind admitting that all I want is the money. I want to 
get out of this confounded country, but I don’t want to leave till 
I have made a fortune.’ 

The subtle influence that Meredith wielded seemed to have 
reached him too, warming into expansiveness his hot Spanish 
blood. His voice was full of confidence. 

‘Very right and proper,’ said Meredith. ‘Got a grudge 
against the country; make the country pay for it, in cash.’ 

‘That’s what I intend to do; and it shall pay heavily. Then, 
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when I’ve got the money, I'll know what to do with it.. I know 
- where.to look, and I do not think that I shall look in vain.’ 

Guy Oscard shuffled uneasily in his camp-chair.. He had an 

. Englishman’s horror of putting into speech those things which we 

all think, while only Frenchmen and Italians say them. The 

Spaniards are not so bad, and Victor Durnovo had enough of their 
blood in him to say no more, 

It did not seem to occur to any of them that the alice person 
whose individuality was still veiled happened to be Jack Meredith. 
He alone had said nothing, had imparted no confidence. He it 
was who spake first, after a proper period of silence. He was too 
much of an adept to betray haste, and thus admit his debt of 
mutual confidence. 

. ‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘ that we have all the technicalities 
arranged now. So far as the working of the expedition is con- 
cerned, we know our places, and the difficulties will be met as they 
present themselves. But there is one thing which I ‘think we 
should set in order now. I have been thinking about it while I 
have been waiting here alone.’ 

The glow of Victor Durnovo’s cigar died away as if in his 
attention he was forgetting to smoke; but he said nothing. 

. .€It seems to me,’ Jack went on, ‘ that before we leave here we 
should draw up and sign a sort of deed of partnership. Ofcourse, we 
trust each other perfectly—there is no question of that. But life 
is an uncertain thing, as some earlier philosopher said before me ; 
and one never knows what may happen. I have drawn up a paper 
in triplicate. If you have a match, I will read it to you.’ 

Oscard produced a match, and, striking it on his boot, sheltered 
it with the hollow of his hand while Jack read : 

. . ‘We, the undersigned, hereby enter into partnership to search 
for and sell, to our mutual profit, the herb known as Simiacine, 
the profits to. be divided into three equal portions, after the deduc- 
tion.of one-hundredth’ part to be handed to the servant, Joseph 
Atkinson, Any further expenses that may be incurred to be 
borne in the same proportion as the original expense of fitting out 
the expedition, namely, two-fifths to be paid by Guy Cravener 
Oscard, two-fifths by John Meredith, one-fifth by Victor Durnovo. 

‘The sum of fifty pounds per month to be paid to Victor 
Durnovo, wherewith he may pay the thirty special men taken from 
his estate and headquarters at Msala to cultivate the Simiacine, 
and such corn and vegetables as may be required for the suste- 
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nance of the expedition; these men to act as porters until the 
plateau be reached. 

‘The opinion of two of the three leaders against one to be 
accepted unconditionally in all questions where controversy may 
arise. In case of death each of us undertakes hereby to hand 
over to:the executor of the dead partner or partners such moneys 
as shall belong to him or them.’ 

_ At, this juncture there was.a little pause while Guy Oscard 
lighted a second match. 

‘And,’ continued Jack, ‘we hereby undertake severally, on 
oath, to hold the secret of the whereabouts of the Simiacine a 
strict secret, which secret may not be revealed by any one of us 
to whomsoever it may be without the sanction, in writing, of the 
other two partners.’ 

‘ There,’ concluded Jack Meredith, ‘I am rather pleased with 
that literary production : it is forcible and yet devoid of violence. I 
feel that in me the commerce of the century has lost an ornament. 
Moreover, I am ready to swear to the terms of the agreement.’ 

There was a little pause. Guy Oscard took his pipe from 
his mouth, and while he knocked the ashes out against the leg of 
his chair he mumbled, ‘ I swear to hold to that agreement.’ 

Victor Durnovo took off his hat with a sweep and a flourish, 
and, raising his bared brow to the stars, he said, ‘I swear to hold to 
that agreement. If I fail, may God strike me dead !’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PANIC-STRICKEN. 


Is this reason? Is thishumanity? Alas! it is man. 


THE next morning Jack Meredith was awakened by his servant 
Joseph before it was fully light. It would appear as if Joseph had 
taken no means of awakening him, for Meredith awoke quite 
quietly to find Joseph standing by his bed. 

‘ Holloa !’ exclaimed the master, fully awake at once, as towns- 
men are. 

Joseph stood at attention by the bedside. 

‘Woke you before yer time, sir,’ he said. ‘There’s something 
wrong among these ’ere darkie fellers, sir.’ 

‘Wrong! what do you mean ?’ 
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Meredith was already lacing his shoes. 

‘ Not rebellion ?’ he said curtly, looking towards his firearms. 

‘No, sir, not that. It’s some mortual sickness. I don’t know 
what it is. I’ve been up half the night with them. It’s spreading 
too.’ 

‘Sickness ! what does it seem like? Just give me that jacket. 
Not that sleeping sickness ?’ 

‘No, sir. It’s not that. Missis Marie was telling me about 
that—awful scourge that, sir. No, the poor chaps are wide awake 
enough. Groanin’, and off their heads too, mostly.’ 

‘ Have you called Mr. Oscard ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Call him and Mr. Durnovo.’ 

‘Met Mr. Durnovo, sir, goin’ out as I came in.’ 

In a few moments Jack joined Durnovo and Oscard, who were 
talking together on the terrace in front of the house. Guy Oscard 
was still in his pyjamas, which he had tucked into top-boots. He 
also wore a sun-helmet, which added a finish to his costume. They 
got quite accustomed to this get-up during the next three days, 
for he never had time to change it ; and, somehow, it ceased to be 
humorous long before the end of that time. 

‘ Oh, it’s nothing,’ Durnovo was saying, with a singular eager- 
ness. ‘I know these chaps. They have been paid in advance. 
They are probably shamming, and if they are not they are only 
suffering from the effects of a farewell glorification. They want to 
delay our start. That is their little game. It will give them a 
better chance of deserting,’ 

‘ At any rate, we had better go and see them,’ suggested Jack. 

‘No, don’t!’ cried Durnovo eagerly, detaining him with both 
hands. ‘Take my advice, and don’t. Just have breakfast in the 
ordinary way and pretend there is nothing wrong. Then after- 
wards you can lounge casually into the camp.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Jack, rather unwillingly. 

‘It has been of some use—this scare,’ said Durnovo, turning 
and looking towards the river. ‘It has reminded me of something. 
We have not nearly enough quinine. I will just take a quick 
canoe, and run down to Loango to fetch some.’ 

He turned quite away from them, and stooped to attach the 
lace of his boot. 

‘I can travel night and day, and be back here in three 
days,’ he added. ‘In the meantime you can be getting on with 
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the loading of the canoes, and we will start’as soon as I get 
back.’ 

He stood upright and looked around with weather-wise, furtive 
eyes. 

‘Seems to me,’ he said, ‘ there’s thunder coming. I think I 
had better be off at once.’ 

In the course of his inspection of the lowering clouds which 
hung, black as ink, just above the trees, his eyes lighted on Joseph, 
standing within the door of the cottage, watching him with a sin- 
gular half-suppressed smile. 

‘ Yes,’ he said hurriedly, ‘I will start at once. I can eat some 
sort of a breakfast when we are under way.’ 

He looked beneath his lashes quickly from Jack to Guy and 
back again. Their silent acquiescence was not quite satisfactory. 
Then he called his own men, and spoke to them in a tongue 
unknown to the Englishmen. He hurried forward their prepara- 
tions with a feverish irritability which made Jack Meredith think 
of the first time he had ever seen Durnovo—a few miles farther 
down the river—all palpitating and trembling with climatic ner- 
vousness. His face was quite yellow, and there was a line drawn 
diagonally from the nostrils down each cheek, to lose itself ulti- 
mately in the heavy black moustache. 

Before he stepped into his canoe the thunder was rumbling in 
the distance, and the air was still as death. Breathing was an 
effort ; the inhaled air did not satisfy the lungs, and seemed 
powerless to expand them. 

Overhead the clouds, of a blue-black intensity, seemed almost 
to touch the trees ; the river was of ink. The rowers said nothing, 
but they lingered on the bank and watched Durnovo’s face anxiously. 
When he took his seat in the canoe they looked protestingly up to 
the sky. Durnovo said something to them rapidly, and they laid 
their paddles to the water. 

Scarcely had the boat disappeared in the bend of the river 
before the rain broke. It came with the rush of an express train 
—the trees bending before the squall like reeds. The face of 
the river was tormented into a white fury by the drops which 
splashed up again a foot in height. The lashing of the water on 
the bare backs of the negroes was distinctly audible to Victor 
Durnovo. 

Then the black clouds split up like a rent cloth, and showed 
behind them, not Heaven, but the living fire of Hell. The thunder 
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crashed out in sharp reports. like file-firing at a review, and with 
one accord the men ceased rowing and crouched down in the 


canoe. 


Durnovo shouted to them, his face livid with fury. But for 
some moments his voice was quite lost. The lightning ran-over 
the face of the river like will-o’-the-wisps ; the whole heaven was 
streaked continuously with it. 

Suddenly the negroes leaped to their paddles and rowed with bent 
backs and wild staring eyes, as if possessed. They were covered 
by the muzzle of Durnovo’s revolver. 

Behind the eyil-looking barrel of blue steel the half-caste’s drip- 
ping face looked forth, peering into the terrific storm. There was 
no question of fending off such torrents of rain, nor did he attempt 
it.. Indeed, he seemed to court its downfall. He held out his arms 
and stretched forth his legs, giving free play to the water which 
ran off him in a continual Stream, washing his thin khaki clothing 
on his limbs. He raised his face to the sky, and let the water beat 
upon his brow and hair, 

The roar of the thunder, which could be felt, so great was the 
vibration of the laden air, seemed to have no fear for him, The 
lightning, ever shooting athwart the sky, made him blink as if 
dazzled, but he looked upon it without emotion. 

.. He knew that behind him he had left a greater danger than 
this, and he stretched out his limbs to the cleansing torrent with 
an exulting relief to be washed from the dread infection. Small- 
pox had laid its hand on the camp at Msala; and from the curse 
of it Victor Durnovo was flying in’a mad chattering panic through 


all the anger of the tropic elements, holding Death over his half- 
‘stunned crew, not daring to look behind him or pause in his 
.coward’s flight. 


It is still said on the Ogowe river that no man travels like 


Victor Durnovo. Certain it is that, in twenty-seven hours from the 


time that he left’ Msala on the morning of the great storm, he pre- 
sented himself before Maurice Gordon in his office at the factory at 
Loango. 

‘Ah!’ cried Gordon, hardly noticing the washed-out, harassed 
appearance of his visitor; ‘here you are again. I heard that the 
great expedition had started.’ 

‘So it has, but I have come back to get one or two things we 


have forgotten. . Got any sherry handy ?’ 


“OE course, replied Gordon, with perfect adhienion to the truth. 
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He laid aside his pen and, turning in his chair, drew a decanter 
from a small cupboard which stood on the ground at his side. 

‘Here you are,’ he continued, pouring out a full glass with 
practised, but slightly unsteady, hand. 

Durnovo drank the wine at one gulp and set the glass down. 

‘ Ah!’ he said, ‘that does a chap good.’ 

_ ‘Does it now ?’ exclaimed Maurice Gordon with mock surprise. 
‘Well, I'll just try.’ 

The manner in which he emptied his glass was quite different, 
with a long, slow drawing-out of the enjoyment, full of significance 
for the initiated. 

_  *Will you be at home to-night ?’ asked Durnovo, gently push- 
ing aside the hospitable decanter. ‘I have got a lot of work to do 
to-day, but I should like to run in and see you this evening.’ 

‘Yes, come and dine.’ 

Durnovo shook his head and looked down at his wrinkled and 
draggled clothing. 

‘No, I can’t do that, old man. Not in this trim.’ 

‘Bosh! What matter? Jocelyn doesn’t mind.’ 

‘No, but I do.’ 

It was obvious that he.wanted to accept the invitation, although 
the objection he raised was probably honest. For that taint in 
the blood that cometh from the subtle tar-brush brings with it a 
vanity that has its equal in no white man’s heart. 

‘Well, I'll lend you a black coat! Seven o’clock sharp!’ 

Durnovo hurried away with a gleam of excitement in his dark 
eyes. 

: Maurice Gordon did not resume his work at once. He sat for 
some time idly drumming with his fingers on the desk. 

‘If I can only get her to be civil to him,’ he reflected aloud, 
‘T'll get into this business yet.’ 

At seven o’clock Durnovo appeared at the Gordons’ house. He 
had managed to borrow a dress-suit, and wore an orchid in his 
buttonhole. It was probably the first time that Jocelyn had seen 
him in this garb of civilisation, which is at the same time the most 
becoming and the most trying variety of costume left to sensible 
men in these days. A dress-suit finds a man out sooner than 
anything except speech. 

Jocelyn was civil in her reception—more so, indeed, than 
Maurice Gordon had hoped for. She.seemed almost glad to see 
Durnovo, and evinced quite a kindly interest in his movements. 
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Durnovo attributed this to the dress-suit, while Maurice concluded 
that his obvious hints, thrown out before dinner, had fallen on 
fruitful ground. 

At dinner Victor Durnovo was quite charmed with the interest 
that Jocelyn took in the expedition, of which, he gave it to be 
understood, he was the chief. So also was Maurice, because Dur- 
novo’s evident admiration of Jocelyn somewhat overcame his 
natural secrecy of character. 

‘You'll hear of me, Miss Gordon, never fear, before three 
months are past,’ said Durnovo in reply to a vague suggestion that 
his absence might extend to several months. ‘I am not the 
sort of man to come to grief by a foolish mistake or any unneces- 
sary risk.’ 

To which sentiment two men at Msala bore generous testi- 
mony later on. 

The simple dinner was almost at an end, and it was at this 
time that Jocelyn Gordon began once more to dislike Durnovo. 
At first she had felt drawn towards him. Although he wore the 
dress-clothes rather awkwardly, there was something in his manner 
which reminded her vaguely of a gentleman. It was not that he 
was exactly gentlemanly, but there was the reflection of good 
breeding in his bearing. Dark-skinned people, be it noted, have 
usually the imitative faculty. As the dinner and the wine warmed 
his heart, so by degrees he drew on his old self like a glove. He 
grew bolder and less guarded. His own opinion of himself rose 
momentarily, and with it a certain gleam in his eyes increased as 
they rested on Jocelyn. 

It was not long before she noted this, and quite suddenly her 
ancient dislike of the man was up in arms with a new intensity 
gathered she knew not whence. 

‘ And,’ said Maurice, when Jocelyn had left them, ‘I suppose 
you'll be a millionaire in about six months ?’ 

He gently pushed the wine towards him at the same time. 
Durnovo had not slept for forty hours. The excitement of his 
escape from the plague-ridden camp had scarcely subsided. The 
glitter of the silver on the table, the shaded candles, the subtle 
sensuality of refinement and daintiness appealed to his hot-blooded 
nature. He was a little off his feet perhaps. He took the de- 
canter and put it to the worst use he could have selected. 

‘ Not so soon as that,’ he said; ‘ but in time—in time.’ 

‘Lucky beggar!’ muttered Maurice Gordon with a little sigh. 
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‘I don’t mind telling you,’ said Durnovo with a sudden confi- 
dence begotten of Madeira, ‘ that it’s Simiacine—that’s what it is. 
I can’t tell you more.’ 

‘Simiacine,’ repeated Gordon, fingering the stem of his wine- 
glass and looking at him keenly between the candle-shades. 
‘Yes. You've always been on its track, haven’t you?’ 

‘In six months your go-downs will be full of it—my Simiacine, 
my Simiacine.’ 

‘ By God, I wish I had a hand in it.’ 

Maurice Gordon pushed the decanter again—gently, almost 
surreptitiously. 

‘ And so you may, some day. You help me and I'll help you— 
that is my ticket. Reciprocity—reciprocity, my dear Maurice.’ 

‘Yes, but how ?’ 

‘ Can’t tell you now, but I will in good time—in my own time. 
Come, let’s join the ladies—eh? haha!’ 

But at this moment the servant brought in coffee, saying in his 
master’s ear that Miss Jocelyn had gone to bed with a slight 
headache. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A CONFIDENCE, 
The spirits 
Of coming things stride on before their issues. 


THERE is nothing that brings men so close to each other as a 
common grievance or a common danger. Men who find pleasure 
in the same game or the same pursuit are drawn together by a 
common taste; but in the indulgence of it there is sure to arise, 
sooner or later, a spirit of competition. Now, this spirit, which is 
in most human affairs, is a new bond of union when men are 
fighting side by side against a common foe. 

During the three days that followed Durnovo’s departure from 
Msala, Jack Meredith and Oscard learnt to know each other. 
These three days were as severe a test as could well be found ; for 
courage, humanity, tenderness, loyalty, were by turns called forth 
by circumstance. Small-pox rages in Africa as it rages nowhere 
else in these days. The natives fight it or bow before it as before 
an ancient and deeply dreaded foe. It was nothing new to them; 
and it would have been easy enough for Jack and Oscard to 
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prove to their own satisfaction that the presence of three white 
men at Msala was a danger to themselves and no advantage to 
the natives. It would have been very simple to abandon the 
river station, leaving there such men as were stricken down to 


care for each other. But such a thought never seemed to suggest 


itself. ; 
The camp was moved across the river, where all who seemed 
strong and healthy were placed under canvas, awaiting further 
developments. 

The infected were carried to a special camp set apart and 
guarded, and this work was executed almost entirely by the three 
Englishmen, aided by a few natives who had had the disease. 

For three days these men went about with their lives literally 
in their hands, tending the sick, cheering the despondent, 
frightening the cowards into some semblance of self-respect and 
dignity. And during these three days, wherein they never took 
an organised meal or three consecutive hours of rest, Joseph, 
Meredith, and Oscard rose together to that height of manhood 
where master and servant, educated man and common soldier, 
stand equal before their Maker. 

Owing to the promptness with which measures had been taken 
for isolating the affected, the terrible sickness did not spread. 
In all eleven men were stricken, and of these ten died within 
three days. The eleventh recovered, but eventually remained at 
Msala. 

It was only on the evening of the third day that Jack and 
Guy found time to talk of the future. They had never left 
Durnoyo’s house, and on this third day they found time to dine 
together. 

‘Do you think,’ Oscard asked bluntly, when they were left 
alone to smoke, ‘that Durnovo spotted what was the matter ?’ 

‘I am afraid that I have not the slightest doubt of it,’ maple 
Jack lightly. 

‘And bolted ?* suggested Oscard. 

‘ And bolted.’ 

Guy Oscard gave a contemptuous little laugh, which had a 
deeper insult in it than he could have put into words, 

‘And what is to be done ?’ he inquired. 

‘Nothing. People in books would mount on a very high 
pinnacle of virtue and cast off Mr. Durnovo and all his -works ; 
but itis much more practical to make what use we can of him. 
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That is a worldly-wise, nineteenth-century way of looking at it’; 
we cannot do without him.’ 

The contemplativeness of nicotine was upon Guy Oscard. 

‘Umph!” he grunted. ‘It is rather disgusting,’ he said, after 
a pause; ‘I hate dealing with cowards.’ 

‘And I with fools. For every-day use, give me a coward by 
preference.’ 

‘Yes, there is something in that. Still, ’d throw up the 
whole thing if : 

‘So would I,’ said Jack, turning sharply in his chair, ‘ if——— 

Oscard laughed curtly and waited. 

‘If continued Jack, ‘I could. But I am more or less bound 
to goon now. Such chances as this do not turn up every day; I 
cannot afford to let it go by. Truth is, I told—some one who 
shall be nameless—that I would make money to keep her in-that 
state of life wherein her godfathers, &c., have placed her; and 
make that money I must.’ 

‘That’s about my size too,’ said Guy Qscard, somewhat 
indistinctly, owing to the fact that he habitually smoked a thick- 
stemmed pipe. 

‘Is it? I’m glad of that. It gives us something in common 
to work for.’ 

‘Yes.’ Guy paused, and made a huge effort, finally conquer- 
ing that taciturnity which was almost an affliction to him. ‘The 
reason I gave the other night to you and that chap Durnovo was 
honest enough, but I have another. I want to lie low for a few 
months, but I also want to make money. I’m as good as engaged 
to be married, and I find that I am not so well off as I thought I 
was. People told me that I should have three thousand a year 
when the guvnor died, but I find that people know less of my 
affairs than I thought.’ 

‘ They invariably do,’ put in Jack, encouragingly. 

‘It is barely two thousand, and—and she has been brought 
up to something better than that.’ ; 

‘Um! they mostly are. Mine has been brought up to some- 
thing better than that too. That is the worst of it.’ 

Jack Meredith leant back in his folding chair, and gazed 
practically up into the heavens. 

‘Of course,’ Guy went on, doggedly expansive now that he 
had once plunged, ‘two thousand a year sounds. pretty good, and 
it is not.bad to start upon. But there is.no chance of its increas- 
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ing; in fact, the lawyer fellows say it may diminish. I know of 
no other way to make money—had no sort of training for it. I’m 
not of a commercial turn of mind. Fellows go into the City and 
brew beer or float companies, whatever that may be.’ 

‘It means they sink other people’s funds,’ explained Jack. 

‘Yes, I suppose it does. The guvnor, y’ know, never taught 
me how to make a livelihood; wouldn’t let me be a soldier; sent 
me to college, and all that; wanted me to be a littérateur. 
Now, I’m not literary.’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t think you were.’ 

‘Remains Africa. Iam nota clever chap like you, Meredith.’ 

‘For which you may thank a gracious Providence,’ interposed 
Jack. ‘Chaps like me are what some people call “fools ” in their 
uncouth way.’ 

‘But I know a little about Africa, and I know something 
about Durnovo. That man has got a mania, and it is called 
Simiacine. He is quite straight upon that point, whatever he 
may be upon others. He knows this country, and he is not 
making any mistake about the Simiacine, whatever 

‘His powers of sick-nursing may be,’ suggested Jack. 

‘Yes, that’s it. We'll put it that way if. you like.’ 

‘Thanks, I do prefer it. Any fool could call a spade a spade. 
The natural ambition would be to find something more flowery 
and yet equally descriptive.’ 

Guy Oscard subsided into a monosyllabic sound. 

‘I believe implicitly in this scheme,’ he went on, after a 
pause. ‘It is a certain fact that the men who can supply pure 
Simiacine have only to name their price for it. They will make 
a fortune, and I believe that Durnovo knows where it is growing 
in quantities.’ 

‘I cannot see how it would pay him to deceive us in the 
matter. That is the best way of looking at it,’ murmured Jack 
reflectively. ‘When I first met him the man thought he was 
dying, and for the time I really believe that he was honest. 
Some men are honest when they feel unwell. There was so little 
doubt in my mind that f went into the thing at once.’ 

‘If you will go on with it I will stand by you,’ said Oscard 
shortly. 

‘ All right; I think we two together are as good as any half- 
bred sharper on this coast, to put it gracefully.’ 

Jack Meredith lighted a fresh cigarette, and leant back with 
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the somewhat exaggerated grace of movement which was in 
reality partly attributable to natural litheness. For some time 
they smoked in silence, subject to the influence of the dreamy 
tropic night. Across the river some belated bird was calling 
continuously and cautiously for its mate. At times the splashing 
movements of a crocodile broke the smooth silence of the water. 
Overhead the air was luminous with that night-glow which never 
speaks to the senses in latitudes above the teens, 

There is something in man’s nature that inclines him sympa- 
thetically—almost respectfully—towards a mental inferior. More- 
over, the feeling, whatever it may be, is rarely, if ever, found 
in women. A man does not openly triumph in victory, as do 
women. One sees an easy victor—at lawn tennis, for instance— 
go to his vanquished foe, wiping vigorously a brow that is scarcely 
damp, and explaining more or less lamely how it came about. 
But the same rarely happens in the ‘ladies’ singles,’ What, to 
quote another instance, is more profound than the contempt 
bestowed by the girl with the good figure upon her who has no 
figure at all? Without claiming the virtue of a greater generosity 
for the sex, one may, perhaps, assume that men learn by experience 
the danger of despising any man. The girl with the good figure 
is sometimes—nay, often—found blooming alone in her superiority, 
while the despised competitor is a happy mother of children. 
And all this to explain that, Jack Meredith felt. drawn towards his 
great hulking companion by something that was not a mere 
respect of mind for matter. 

As love is inexplicable, so is friendship. No man can explain 
why Saul held Jonathan in such high esteem. Between men it 
would appear that admiration is no part of friendship. And such 
as have the patience to follow the lives of the two Englishmen 

_thus brought together by a series of chances will perhaps be able 
to discover in this record of a great scheme the reason why Jack 
Meredith, the brilliant, the gifted, should bestow upon Guy Oscard 
such a wealth of love and esteem as he never received in return. 

During the silence Jack was apparently meditating over the 
debt of confidence which he still owed to his companion; for he 
spoke first, and spoke seriously, about himself, which was some- 
what against his habit. 

‘I dare say you have heard,’ he said, ‘that I had a—a dis- 
agreement with my father.’ 

‘Yes. Heard something about it,’ replied Oscard, in a tone 
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which seemed to imply that the ‘something’ was quite sufficient, 
for his requirements, 

‘It. was about. my engagement,’ Jack went on deliberately. 
‘I do not know how it was, but they did not hit it off together. . 
She was too honest to throw herself at his head, I suppose ; for I 
imagine a pretty girl can usually do what she likes with an old 
man if she takes the trouble,’ 

‘Not with him, I think. Seemed to be rather down on sik 
in general,’ said Oscard coolly. 

‘Then you know him ?’ 

‘Yes, a little. I have met him once or twice, out, you know. 
I don’t suppose he would know me again if he saw me.’ 

Which last remark does not redound to the credit of Guy’s 
powers of observation. 

They paused. It is wonderful how near we may stand to the 
brink .and look far away beyond the chasm. Years afterwards 
they remembered this conversation, and it is possible that Jack 
Meredith wondered then what instinct it was that made him 
change the direction of their thoughts. 

‘If it is agreeable to you,’ he said, ‘I think it would be wise 
for me to go down to Loango, and gently intimate to Durnovo 
that we should be glad of his services,’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘He cannot be buying quinine all this time, you know: He 
said he would travel night and day.’ 

Oscard nodded gravely. 

‘How will you put it ?’ he asked. 

‘I thought I would simply say that his non-arrival caused us 
some anxiety, and that I had come down to see if anything was 
wrong.’ 

Jack rose and threw away the end of his cigarette. It was 
quite late, and across the river the gleam of the moonlight on 
fixed bayonets told that only the sentries were astir. 

‘And what about the small-pox?’ pursued Oscard, more with 
the desire to learn than to amend. 

‘Don’t think I shall say anything about that. The man wants 
careful handling.’ 

‘ You will have to tell him that we have got it under.’ 

. £ Yes, Pil do that.. Good night, old fellow ; I shall be off by 
daylight.’ 7 
By seven o’clock.the next morning the canoe.was ready, with 
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its swarthy rowers in their places. The two Englishmen break- 
fasted together, and then walked down to the landing-stage side 
by side. 

It was raining steadily, and the atmosphere had that singular 
feeling of. total relaxation and limpness which is only to be felt in 
_the rain-ridden districts of Central Africa. 

‘Take care of yourself, said Oscard gruffly, as Jack stepped 
into the canoe. 

‘All right.’ 

‘And bring back Durnovo with you.’ 

Jack Meredith looked up with a vague smile. 

‘That man,’ he said lightly, ‘is going to the Plateau if I 
have to drag him there by the scruff of the neck.’ 

And he believed that he was thinking of the expedition only. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WAR. 


Who, when they slash and cut to pieces, 
Do so with civilest addresses. 


THERE is no power so subtle and: so strong as that of association. 
We have learnt to associate mustard with beef, and therefore mus- 
tard shall be eaten with beef until the day wherein the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb. 

Miss Millicent Chyne became aware, as the year advanced 
towards the sere and yellow age, that in opposing her wayward 
will in single combat against a simple little association in the 
public mind she was undertaking a somewhat herculean task. 

Society—itself an association—is the slave of a word, and 
society had acquired the habit of coupling the names of Sir John 
Meredith and Lady Cantourne. They belonged to the same 
generation ; they had similar tastes ; they were both of some con- 
siderable power in the world of leisured pleasure ; and, lastly, they 
amused each other. The result is not far to seek. Wherever 
the one was invited, the other was considered to be in demand ; and 
Millicent found herself face to face with a huge difficulty. 

Sir John was distinctly in the way. He had a keener eye than 
the majority of young men, and occasionally exercised the old 
man’s privilege of saying outright things which, despite theory, are 
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better left unsaid. Moreover, the situation was ill-defined, and an 
ill-defined situation does not improve in the keeping. Sir John 
said sharp things—too sharp even for Millicent—and, in addition 
to the original grudge begotten of his quarrel with Jack and its 
result, the girl nourished an ever-present feeling of resentment at 
a persistency in misunderstanding her of which she shrewdly sus- 
pected the existence. 

Perhaps the worst of it was that Sir John never said anything 
which could be construed into direct disapproval. He merely 
indicated, in passing, the possession of a keen eyesight coupled 
with the embarrassing faculty of adding together correctly two 
small numerals. 

When, therefore, Millicent allowed herself to be assisted from 
the carriage at the door of a large midland country house by an 
eager and lively little French baron of her acquaintance, she was 
disgusted but not surprised to see a well-known figure leaning 
gracefully on a billiard-cue in the hall. 

‘I wish I could think that this pleasure was mutual,’ said 
Sir John with his courtliest smile, as he bowed over Millicent’s 
hand. 

‘It might be,’ with a coquettish glance. 

‘If—— ?’ . 

‘If I were not afraid of you.’ 

Sir John turned, smiling, to greet Lady Cantourne. He did 
not appear to have heard, but in reality the remark had made a 
distinct impression on him. It signalised a new departure—the 
attack at a fresh quarter. Millicent had tried most methods—and 
she possessed many—hitherto in vain. She had attempted to coax 
him with a filial playfulness of demeanour, to dazzle him by a 
brilliancy which had that effect upon the majority of men in her 
train, to win him by respectful affection ; but the result had been 
failure. She was now bringing her last reserve up to the front ; 
and there are few things more dangerous, even to an old cam- 
paigner, than a confession of fear from the lips of a pretty girl. 

Sir John Meredith gave himself a little jerk—a throw back of 
the shoulders which was habitual—which might have been a tribute 
either to Millicent behind, or to Lady Cantourne in front. 

The pleasantest part of existence in a large country house full 
of visitors is the facility with which one may avoid those among 
the guests for whom one has no sympathy. Millicent managed 
very well to avoid Sir John Meredith. The baron was her slave— 
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at least, he said so—and she easily kept him at her beck and call 
during the first evening. 

It would seem that that strange hollow energy of old age had 
laid its hand upon Sir John Meredith, for he was the first to 
appear in the breakfast room the next morning. He went straight 
to the sideboard where the letters and newspapers lay in an 
orderly heap. It is a question whether he had not come down 
early on purpose to look for a letter. Perhaps he could not stay 
in his bed with the knowledge that the postman had called. He 
was possibly afraid to ask his old servant to go down and fetch his 
letters. 

His bent and knotted hands fumbled among the correspondence, 
and suddenly his twitching lips were still. A strange stillness 
indeed overcame his whole face, turning it to stone. The letter 
was there; it had come, but it was not addressed to him. 

Sir John Meredith took up the missive ; he looked at the back, 
turned it, and examined the handwriting of his own son. There 
was a whole volume—filled with pride, and love, and unquench- 
able resolve—written on his face. He threw the letter down 
among its fellows, and his hand went fumbling weakly at his lips. 
He gazed, blinking his lashless lids, at the heap of letters, and the 
corner of another envelope presently arrested his attention. It was 
of the same paper, the same shape and hue, as that addressed to 
Miss Chyne. Sir John drew a deep breath, and reached out his 
hand. The letter had come at last. At last, thank God! And 
how weakly ready he was to grasp at the olive branch held out to 
him across a continent ! 

He took the letter; he made a step with it towards the door, 
seeking solitude ; then, as an afterthought, he looked at the super- 
scription. It was addressed to the same person, Miss Chyne, but 
in a different handwriting—the handwriting of a man well edu- 

cated, but little used to wielding the pen. 

‘The other,’ mumbled Sir John. ‘The other man, by God!’ 

And, with a smile that sat singularly on his withered face, he 
took up a newspaper and went towards the fireplace, where he sat 
stiffly in an armchair, taking an enormous interest in the morn- 
ing’s news. He read a single piece of news three times over, and 
a fourth time in a whisper, so as to rivet his attention upon it. 
He would not admit that he was worsted—would not humble his 
pride even before the ornaments on the mantelpiece. 

Before Millicent came down, looking very fresh and pretty in 
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her tweed dress, the butler had sorted the letters. There were 
only two upon her plate—the twin envelopes addressed by different 
hands. ‘Sir John was talking with a certain laboured lightness to 
Lady Cantourne, when that lady’s niece came into the room. He 
was watching keenly. There was a certain amount of interest in 
the question of those two envelopes, as to which she would open 
first. She looked at each in turn, glanced furtively towards Sir 
John, made a suitable reply to some  petnark addressed to her by 
the baron, and tore open Jack’s envelope. There was a gravity— 
a concentrated gravity—about her lips as she unfolded the thin 
paper; and Sir John, who knew the world and the little all- 
important trifles thereof, gave an impatient sigh. It is the little 
trifle that betrays the man, and not the larger issues of life in 
which we usually follow precedent. It was that passing gravity 
(of the lips only) that told Sir John more about Millicent Chyne 
than she herself knew, and what he had learnt did not seem to be 
to his liking. 

There is nothing so disquieting as the unknown motive, which 
disquietude was Sir John’s soon after breakfast. The other men 
dispersed to put on gaiters and cartridge-bags, and the old aristo- 
crat took his newspaper on to the terrace. 

Millicent followed him almost at once. 

‘Sir John,’ she said, ‘I have had a letter from Africa.’ 

Did she take it for granted that he knew this already? Was 
this spontaneous? Had Jack told her to do it ? 

These questions flashed through the old man’s mind as his eyes 
rested on her pretty face. 

He was beginning to be afraid of this girl: which showed his 
wisdom. For the maiden beautiful is a stronger power in the 
world than the strong man. The proof of which is that: she gets 
her own way more often than the strong man gets his. 

_ ‘From Africa?’ repeated Sir John Meredith with a twitching 
lip. ‘And from whom is your letter, my dear young lady ?’ 

His face was quite still, his old eyes steady, as he waited for the 
answer. 

‘From Jack.’ 

Sir John winced inwardly. Outwardly he smiled and folded 
his newspaper upon his knees. 

‘Ah, from my brilliant son. That is interesting.’ 

‘Have you had mind she asked in prompt payment 4 his 
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Sir John Meredith looked up with a queer little smile. He 
admired the girl’s spirit. It was the smile of the fencer on touch- 
ing worthy steel: 

‘No, my dear young lady, I have not. Mr. John Meredith 
does not find time to write to me—but he draws his allowance 
from the bank with a filial regularity.’ 

Millicent had the letter in her hand. She made it crinkle in 
her fingers within a foot of the old gentleman’s face. A faint 
odour of the scent she used reached his nostrils. He drew back a 
little as if he disliked it. His feeling for her almost amounted to 
a repugnance. — 

‘I thought you might like to hear that he is well,’ she said 
gently. She was reading the address on the envelope, and again 
he saw that look of concentrated gravity which made him feel 
uneasy for reasons of his own. . 

‘It is very kind of you to throw me even that crumb from 
your richly stored intellectual table. I am very glad to hear 
that he is well. A whole long letter from him must be a treat 
indeed.’ 

She thought ofa proverb relating to the grapes that are out of 
reach, but said nothing. 

It was the fashion that year to wear little flyaway jackets with 

a coquettish pocket on each side. Millicent was wearing one of 
them; and she now became aware that Sir John had glanced more 
than once with a‘certain significance towards her left hand, which 
_ happened to be in that pocket. - It, moreover, happened that 
Guy Oscard’s letter was in the same receptacle. 

She withdrew the hand and changed colour slightly as she 
became conscious that the corner of the envelope was protruding. 

‘I suppose that by this time,’ said Sir John pleasantly, ‘ you 
are quite an authority upon African matters ?’ 

His manner was :so extremely conversational and innocent that 
she did not think it necessary to look for an inner meaning. She 
was relieved to find that the two men, having actually met, spoke 
of each other frankly. It was evident that Guy Oscard could be 
trusted 'to keep his promise, and Jack Meredith was not the man 
to force or repose a confidence. 

‘He does not tell me much about Africa,’ she replied, deter- 
mined to hold her ground. She was engaged to be married to 
’ Jack Meredith, and, whether Sir John ‘chose to‘ignore the ‘fact or 
not, she did not mean to admit that the subject should be tabooed. 
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her tweed dress, the butler had sorted the letters. There were 
only two upon her plate—the twin envelopes addressed by different 
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Sir John Meredith looked up with a queer little smile. He 

admired the girl’s spirit. It was the smile of the fencer on touch- 
ing worthy steel: : 

*No, my dear young lady, I have not. Mr. John Meredith 
does not find time to write to me—but he draws his allowance 
from the bank with a filial regularity.’ 

Millicent had the letter in her hand. She made it crinkle in 
her fingers within a foot of the old gentleman’s face. A faint 
odour of the scent she used reached his nostrils. He drew back a 
little as if he disliked it. His feeling for her almost amounted to 
a repugnance. 

‘I thought you might like to hear that he is well,’ she said 
gently. She was reading the address on the envelope, and again 
he saw that look of concentrated gravity which made him feel 
uneasy for reasons of his own. 

‘It is very kind of you to throw me even that crumb from 
your richly stored intellectual table. I am very glad to hear 
that he is well. A whole long letter from him must be a treat 
indeed.’ 

_ She thought ofa proverb relating to the grapes that are out of 
reach, but said nothing. 

It was the fashion that year to wear little flyaway jackets with 
a coquettish pocket on each side. Millicent was wearing one of 
them; and she now became aware that Sir John had glanced more 
than once with a ‘certain significance towards her left hand, which 
_ happened to be in that pocket. - It, moreover, happened that 
Guy Oscard’s letter was in the same receptacle. 

She withdrew the hand and changed colour slightly as she 
became conscious that the corner of the envelope was protruding. 

‘I suppose that by this time,’ said Sir John pleasantly, ‘ you 
are quite an authority upon African matters ?’ 

His manner was so extremely conversational and innocent that 
she did not think it necessary to look for an inner meaning. She 
was relieved to find that the two men, having actually met, spoke 
of each other frankly. It was evident that Guy Oscard could be 
trusted to keep his promise, and Jack a was not the man 
to force or repose a confidence. 

‘He does not tell me much about Africa,’ she replied, deter- 
mined to hold her ground. She was engaged to-be married to 
’ Jack Meredith, and, whether Sir John ‘chose to*ignore the fact or 
not, she did not mean to admit that the subject should: be tabooed. 
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‘No—lI suppose he has plenty to tell you about himself and 
his prospects?’ — 

‘Yes, he has. His prospects are not so hopeless as you think.’ 

‘My dear Miss Chyne,’ protested Sir John, ‘I know nothing 
about his prospects beyond the fact that, when I am removed from 
this sphere of activity, he will come into possession of my title, 
such as it is, and my means, such as they are.’ 

‘Then you attach no importance to the work he is inaugurating 
in Africa ?’ 

‘Not the least. I did not even know that he was endeavour- 
ing to work. I only trust it is not manual labour—it is so 
injurious to the finger-nails. I have no sympathy with a gentle- 
man who imagines that manual labour is compatible with his 
position, provided that he does not put his hand to the plough in 
England. Is not there something in the Scriptures about a man 
putting his hand to the plough and looking back? If Jack under- 
takes any work of that description, I trust that he will recognise 
the fact that he forfeits his position by doing so.’ 

‘It is not manual labour—I can assure you of that.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. He probably sells printed cottons to 
the natives, or exchanges wrought metal for ivory—an intellectual 
craft. But he is gaining experience, and I suppose he thinks he 
is going to make a fortune.’ 

It happened that this was precisely the thought expressed by 
Jack Meredith in the letter in Millicent’s hand. 

‘He is sanguine,’ she admitted. 

‘Of course. Quite right. Pray do not discourage him—if 
you find time to write. But between you and me, my dear Miss 
Chyne, fortunes are not made in Africa. I am an old man, and I 
have some experience of the world. That part of it which is 
called Africa is not the place where fortunes are made. It is as 
different from India as chalk is from cheese, if you will permit so 
vulgar a simile.’ 

Millicent’s face dropped. 

‘ But some people have made fortunes there.’ 

‘Yes—in slaves! But that interesting commerce is at an end. 
However, so long as my son does not suffer in health, I suppose we 
must be thankful that he is creditably employed.’ 

He rose as he spoke. 

‘IT see,’ he went on, ‘your amiable friend the baron approach- 
ing with lawn-tennis necessaries, It is wonderful that our neigh- 
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bours never learn to keep their enthusiasm for lawn tennis in 
bounds until the afternoon.’ 

With that he left her, and the baron came to the conclusion, 
before very long, that something had ‘ contraried’ the charming 
Miss Chyne. The truth was that Millicent was bitterly dis- 
appointed. The idea of failure had never entered her head since 
Jack’s letters, full of life and energy, had begun to arrive. Sir 
John Meredith was a man whose words commanded respect— 
partly because he was an old man whose powers of perception had 
as yet apparently retained their full force, and the vast experience 
of life which was his could hardly be overrated. Man’s prime is 
that period when the widest experience and the keenest perception 
meet. 

Millicent Chyne had lulled herself into a false security. She 
had taken it for granted that Jack would succeed, and would 
return rich and prosperous within a few months. Upon this 
pleasant certainty Sir John had cast a doubt, and she could hardly 
treat his words with contempt. She had almost forgotten Guy 
Oscard’s letter. Across a hemisphere Jack Meredith was a 
stronger influence in her life than Oscard. 

While she sat on the terrace and flirted with the baron she 
reflected hurriedly over the situation. She was, she argued to 
herself, not in any way engaged to Guy Oscard. If he in an un- 
guarded moment should dare to mention such a possibility to 
Jack, it would be quite easy to contradict the statement with 
convincing heat. But in her heart she was sure of Guy Oscard. 
One of the worst traits in the character of an unfaithful woman is 
the readiness with which she trades upon the faithfulness of men. 


(To be continued.) 
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As a rule it is quite unadvisable to enter a pension drawing-room 
at the untimely hour of half past six-a.m. in mid-winter. This 
may seem especially so in Stockholm. But really I had no alter- 
native. I had travelled up from Malmo by the express, and the 
express regularly discharges its live freight into the streets of 
Sweden’s capital at that ghastly hour. I had got into a sledge, 
murmured the address with no sense of conviction that my accents 
would be understood, pulled the bearskin to my midriff, and given 
myself up to circumstances. The stars were still shining brightly. 
It was shiveringly keen. And the snow in the highways, ground 
to a brownish powder by the traffic, dulled the sound of the sledge 
runners. The phantom shapes of tall houses rose on either hand, 
and not a light was to be seen in any of them. 

My sledgeman, however, was blessed with a wonderful intelli- 
gence. He brought me to my prearranged destination, and even 
carried my portmanteau for me between the marble columns of 
the portal and up the broad white steps to the second floor. It 
was on the second floor that the pension existed. 

The flat system is much in vogue in Stockholm. Thus, while 
a sumptuous tobacconist occupied the ground floor of this house, 
a commercial firm with a frightfully long name the first floor, and 
the pension the second floor, there were no fewer than four 
distinct families over the pension, each supreme on its own level. 
There was no lift. The people under the roof suffered badly in 
going up and down stairs, and I should think must now and then 
have felt qualms about the security of the ponderous sheaf of 
telephone wires which hung homicidally above their bedchambers. 

Even in the gloom and inertness, however, the pension draw- 
ing-room looked alluring. Exotic plants stood in the corners and 
by the piano; there were a variety of easy chairs; nick-nacks 
crowded the tables; the carpet was soft; and instead of a 
smell of stale tobacco (well known in Southern pensions) a 
subtle perfume caressed the nostrils. All this I realised ere 
the proprietor appeared with a candle and greeted me with polite 
cordiality. 

Coffee was brought soon afterwards, and over it we settled that 
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I was to be admitted into the house. The gentleman spoke 
capital English. He told me of his guests. Of course the ladies 
were in the majority. I was further fully prepared when he said, 
with a mild shrug of the shoulders, that they were not all young. 
‘But they are all,’ he hastened to add, ‘charming: even the 
Baroness J ” (an impossible name), ‘ who is seventy-five !’ 

‘And now, Herr P , I said, ‘I know nothing about 
Swedish manners. You must instruct me. What ought I to do 
in the first place ?’ 

‘I shall,’ said Herr P——, ‘have great pleasure in making 
what I can do for you. You shall begin with a warm bath. I 
shall telephone to the Baths in the other street, and my servant 
shall be your conductor. Visitors from Malmé require a bath for 
the first. It is a long travel, and there is often dust, yet not so 
much when there is snow.’ 

I had that bath, and shall not forget it. I imagine I am an 
averagely ingenuous Englishman, and I am certainly not old. I 
have seen divers foreign lands, and more or less absorbed the more 
congenial of their habits. But I had not for quite twenty-five years 
been put in a bath and washed and scrubbed by a young woman. 

- This, however, is the custom in Stockholm. It is an old custom, 
and of course the Stockholmers think nothing of it. I have not a 
doubt I blushed confusedly, but if so I hope my young bathing- 
woman attributed it to the abundance of steam from the water. 
She was all courtesy and smiles, and treated meas if I were a little 
child. But I was glad when it was over, and having swathed mein a 
dressing-gown and set me on a sofa she brought me coffee, and 
signified that I might dress myself. At parting with her I 
believe she expressed the wish that I should often need a bath. I 
responded with the Swedish for ‘yes,’ and she smiled approval. 
But I never went through the curious ordeal again. I can 
entirely sympathise with the stout Northumbrian ironmaster of 
whom the tale is told that having asked for a bath, and tried in 
vain for several minutes to dismiss the attendant maiden, he fled 
incontinently, leaving his overcoat behind him. One ought not 
to be unduly prejudiced by one’s insularity ; but really one must 
draw a line. 

The pension looked better when I returned to breakfast 
therein. The bright winter’s sunlight was just beginning to 
gleam into-it. It shone on the faces of seven ladies and two 
gentlemen in the dining-room, which was furnished handsomely 
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in old oak, and upon the neat-capped maidservants who were 
handing the coffee cups. I was introduced formally, and attacked 
the smoked salmon. There. is nothing in Scandinavia to equal 
the smoked salmon—unless it is the skating, and the complexions 
and blue eyes of its queenly damsels, 

My landlord considerately drew my attention quite early in our 
acquaintanceship to a printed paper in the hall. He thought I might 
bea trader. The notice told me that no foreign commercial 
traveller may do business in Sweden without a licence, which 
costs 100 crowns (5l. 11s. 3d.). It. might be as well if one of our 
own Chancellors of Exchequer promoted the like aid to revenue. 
Perhaps it would not abate, in any degree the flood of articles 
‘made in Germany’ and elsewhere, which are tending to break 
the hearts and banking accounts of so many of our manufacturers, 
But it would be some slight compensation for the injury they 
inflict upon us. 

Stockholm is a cheap city to live in. I was en pension for 
five crowns, or rather more than 5s. 6d. per diem, and this in- 
cluded high-class music from a pretty Danish young lady who was 
one of the pensionnaires and was anxious to practise her English. 
The other pensionnaires were also exceedingly polite (‘ manners’ 
are a great feature in Stockholm), including the elderly baroness, 
who spent most of her hours on a cosy sofa in the salon, casting 
appealing glances at the gentlemen: she generally had a French 
novel in her hand, but always so held that she could see over it. 

Two of the ladies were of the most conventional pension type. 
They were of any age between thirty and fifty ; they spoke every 
European language ; seemed quite free from the annoyances of re- 
lations; never, never sat at table to face the daylight; made 
themselves into perfect houris every evening, and regularly went 
to the theatre or a music hall with one or other of the more 
transitory male pensionnaires. But they were always home to 
supper at about ten o'clock. As they told me more than once, 
they worshipped the ‘ convenances ’—whatever they may be. 

In mentioning the Stockholm music halls, I must not be mis- 
understood. These institutions are in Sweden deemed as fit resorts 
for ladies as the churches themselves. Some of them are very 
gorgeous, notably Bern’s. Mademoiselle Smith (one of the 
pensionnaires) loved going to Bern’s for two things, she said: 
first, the music, which was apt to be ‘ full of soul ;’ and, secondly, 
the costumes, some of which were certainly striking. I rather 
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fancy also she liked the Swedish punch, with which it behoved her 
cavalier to regale her. She did not at all, she declared, object to 
the tobacco-smoke which clouded the gilded magnificence of the 
hall ; and indeed that could be understood, for she herself enjoyed a 
cigarette in the small room at the pension which was consecrated 
to cards and nicotine. 

I am sorry to say Mademoiselle Smith never went to church, 
nor was she devoted to philosophy. I have not the least idea of 
her nationality. She told me she was not English as impressively 
as an Archduchess of Vienna may be supposed to disclaim the idea 
that she is a washerwoman. 

In all, we were but thirteen pensionnaires during my stay in 
the house. The gentlemen did not interest me very much. The 
most singular of them was a stout, middle-aged Spaniard with a 
twirled moustache. According to the master of the pension, this 
gentleman a year or two ago came to Stockholm on business, and 
was instantly so infatuated by the city that he resolved to live in 
it for the rest of his life. I did not care to seem inquisitive, else 
I should like to have asked how from Sweden he managed his 
commercial interests in Barcelona. This eccentricity apart, he was 
most conspicuous for the assiduity with which he escorted Made- 
moiselle: Smith and the other lady to places of amusement. It 
was droll to hear him and Mademoiselle Smith talking in Spanish 
at the breakfast-table. I have little doubt if a wealthy and pre- 
sentable Laplander had come into the pension, Mademoiselle Smith 
would have spoken the Lapp tongue without difficulty. 

The most significant feature of the pension was its never-ending 
telephonic babble. When I awoke in the morning it was to hear 
the jingle of these confounded bells in the corridor outside my 
room and the iteration of the word ‘hvad?’ (What?) Every 
question had to be repeated about five times before its meaning 
was clear. The monosyllables ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ echoed about our 
flat in appalling profusion. 

Every one knows that the Swedes have lost their hearts to the 
telephone. The thing has its conveniences, manifestly; but it 
can become an intolerable bore, nevertheless. One morning I grew 
very sick of the riot in the passage and asked the landlord, who 
was at the machine, what it all meant. His wife, it appeared, was 
buying some stores and was telling him about them and their 
prices, and he on his part was shouting back to tell her in which 
particulars the prices seemed reasonable and in which unreason- 
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able. This must be enchanting for the tradesman. Another day 
the landlord went a sledge drive into the country. When he had 
been gone two hours the telephone began to be annoying, and his 
wife stayed at it a long time crying: ‘Oh!’ and ‘ah!’ and‘ yes!’ 
and ‘no!’ varying her tone in an amazing manner. Mademoiselle 
Smith happened to be by to enlighten me on the subject. ‘It is 
Monsieur,’ she said. ‘He is resting for dinner at , and is 
informing Madame about the incidents of his excursion and the 
details of the meal that is being prepared for him. Curioso, non é 
vero?’ It seemed to me more than curious, almost nightmarish. 

The tallest building in Stockholm is the huge iron lattice- 
work tower of the central telephone depét. Myriads of wires run 
from it: they positively darken the air. A hundred or two girls 
work in this place and chatter astonishingly over their work. One 
morning I invaded the building to see it throughout. I ascended 
its ornate staircase to the level of the large room occupied by these 
girls. But I had not the courage to beard the maidens in their 
own quarters, and so I descended the staircase and assured myself 
that I had seen all that there was to be seen. The telephone is a 
tremendous institution in the land. 

Before coming to Stockholm I had believed the city to be 
most remarkable for the islands of which it may be said to consist. 
I dare say in summer this characteristic is brought out brightly 
enough. In winter, however, it is not so. Lake Malar was frozen 
over, and so were most of the other reaches of water between the 
different islands. The city meanwhile continued to discharge its 
rubbish from its embankments. The result was not nice to look 
upon. Stockholm in winter appears best after dark. Then the 
stars and moon, plus the electric light and the long lines of lamps 
by the waterside, make it a place of enchantment. 

I realised this on the evening of my first day at the pension. 
There was to be a great skating concourse on Lake Malar where it 
ends between the Riddarholm and the southern part of the city. 
Thither I took my skates and joined the thousands of people who 
were enjoying the delightful pastime. A huge electric lamp 
shone down on us from the heights of the Maria Lift on one hand ; 
the moon was up; and the skating club concerned with the 
exploitation of this natural rink had hung their domain with 
Chinese lanterns. Two bands of music played, and the feet of 
the Stockholmers moved to the music. It was most exhilarating. 
Stockholm then for the first time drew its fetters about my heart. 
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When I left the rink I clashed with a long procession of royal 
sleighs returning from the railway station, attended by torch- 
bearers in cocked hats, and with quite an archaic glamour of 
magnificence about it. The royal palace itself gleamed with 
lights in scores of windows. I had an icicle at my nose in 
common with most people. I felt to the soles of my boots that I 
was in a foreign land, and the feeling was deepened by the sweet 
civility of my landlord when he met me in the hall of his pension, 
and, under the great elk head which adorned its wall, introduced 
‘me to his eldest son. The lad was a naval cadet, and, having 
bowed low and welcomed me to Stockholm, he unsheathed his 
sword and allowed me to feel its edge. He was only about four- 
teen and had used his weapon a good deal for cutting wood. I 
asked him if the boys ever drew their swords upon each other in a 
quarrel. He smiled as if the Swedish temperament put such an 
event quite outside the bounds of possibility. 

But to recur. It seems to me that Stockholm’s hills are more 
notable than Stockholm’s water-ways. Some of the city’s streets 
are nearly as precipitous as the sidesof ateacup. Thisis splendid 
for the youngsters in winter. They turn the thoroughfares into 
sublime toboggan slopes. But for the less agile and the asth- 
matical members of the community it is trying. Still, there can 
be no doubt it confers great picturesqueness upon the city. 
Certain of the hills are capped with churches, and certain others 
with philanthropic institutions. The effect is strong. 

Such is the superficial aspect of Stockholm to the very limits 
of its suburbs. Here, however, you soon come upon virgin land. 
Instead of houses you have undulating granite humps crested with 
funereal pines. From any elevation in the city you may mark 
this gloomy environment on all sides to the horizon line. In 
winter the landscape is jet black and snow white; melancholy 
rather than gay. Even under a blue sky it is suggestive of in- 
tense loneliness, and this impression deepens at eventide, when 
the dark tree-tops stand out like bosses against the coral-tinted 
heavens. 

I took the measure of this sensation one afternoon during a 
solitary ramble in the Royal Deer Park. Here there is a Lapp 
village, with reindeer, eagles, seals, quaint rustic cottages, and 
much else to prick a lively imagination. I had the place to 
myself, Among the firs and snow I came upon a conical tent of 
poles and skins, with a log fire burning inside and reindeer pelts 
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for a couch by the side of the fire. An Esquimaux dog was 
-chained within and seemed weary of his own society. For many 
minutes I smoked in company with the dog, warming my numbed 
toes at the fire. It was easy to fancy I was twenty degrees north 
of Stockholm. A little farther, and the tokens of a graveyard 
appeared. But the tower of the Belvidere on a granite knoll soon 
cut the heart:out of my illusions. I climbed the tower, refreshed 
myself modestly at the bar midway up the tower, and then from 
the summit gazed upon Stockholm and its frozen waters, the snow- 
clad lakes far and wide, and the black forests, until the sunset 
glow briefly suffused the scene. There was really nothing for it 
but to think of my sins; the soul-curdling gloom of the north had 
got hold upon me. 

Of course’ it would have been quite otherwise had I had 
Mademoiselle Smith, for example, with me. Ladies like Made- 
moiselle Smith are sagely soaked with an Horatian sense of the 
value of enjoying the fleeting moments. They methodically draw 
a sponge over the past, and tarry unthinkingly for the future until 
it arrives. 

However, ere leaving the Deer Park I recovered my lost spirits 
by. watching a couple of philosophic otters at play. Their domain 
was strewn with dead herrings, cast to them by the keepers. It 
was pleasant to see the art with which the graceful little creatures 
took the dead fish and dandled them about in their unfrozen pools 
to give them the semblance of life, only making a meal of them 
when they had got the utmost sport possible out of the stiffened 
corpses. 

In the matter of ‘ sights,’ Stockholm is not overwhelming. It 
has two or three museums which, save the National Museum, are 
not easy for the stranger to discover. They are subdivided among 
several houses and on different flats of the different houses. But 
they do not lay fast hold upon one’s regard. Their contents are 
comparatively trivial. What pleased me most were the models of 
domestic interiors, natural size, giving exact presentment of the 
cottage life in Dalecarlia, Skane, and the other more primitive 
provinces of Sweden. As in these departments of the museum 
the attendants are girls dressed in rural costumes, the visitor’s fancy 
can sport much at its ease. The human figures in the cottage 
interiors are life-size and true to life in every detail of their 
personal adornment. Some such idea as this, reproducing English 
life in medizval times and later, would surely be an admirable 
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success in-England. If fitly developed it would make the fortunes 
of an Exhibition, and be excellently educative into the bargain. 
Let the Earl’s Court authorities look to it. The Danes and the 
Dutch, as well as the Swedes, have exploited the notion. We 
ought not to be behind our Northern friends in this particular, 
especially with such scope for the picturesque as our baronial 
times afford us. 

The National Museum must of course be seen, though it is 
neither very extensive nor very amazing. To me the visitors were 
more interesting than the Museum’s contents. I went to it first 
on a Sunday, and it was pleasant to mark the looks of happy 
expectation on the faces of the crowd that had mustered on the 
steps of the facade awaiting the hour for admission. Blue noses 
were very prevalent, for the wind was keen and blew right against 
the Museum portal. There were a fair number of enthusiastic 
young women, shop girls and others, and many country folk with 
hard wrinkled faces. 

Within, the national characteristic soon declared itself. The 
throng was always densest opposite certain modern pictures of the 
most gloomy kind. Death, bloodshed, and misadventure captivate 
the Swedish temperament. You could almost see tears in the 
stolid eyes of the people, and their interjections were nearly as 
doleful to hear as were the canvases to behold. It is all very well 
for the Stockholmers to vaunt their vivacity and love of pleasure— 
‘merry, joyous, jovial Stockholm,’ as a native author terms it, is 
an exotic capital. The national genius is rather sombre, medi- 
tative, and apt to look suspiciously out of the corner of its eye at 
Nature and her goings on. The long winter is at the root of the 
matter; and perhaps the old Scandinavian mythology, traces of 
which still linger in the minds of the people. The peasant who 
in 1893 leaves a bundle of hay on his meadows for ‘ Odin’s horses’ 
does so no doubt (though perhaps dimly to his own intelligence) 
in a propitiatory mood. You may tickle the thoroughbred Stock- 
holmer, and people like Mademoiselle Smith, with music-hall 
frolics ; but the rural Swede seems made to regard such shows as 
profanities—a ribald challenge to his better consciousness. 

By the way, what enormous fellows and what leviathan persons 
some of these Swedish men and women are! Nowhere will you 
see such noble specimens of adult humanity as in Stockholm’s 
streets. The feature seems to pervade all classes, though it is 
not least striking among the nobility. Six feet is a common 
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height for a man here, and really I do not believe I exaggerate 
in saying that men of six feet three or four inches are as abundant 
in Stockholm as men of six feet with us. The tallness of the 
women is just as noteworthy. You remark it less, however, 
because they are so well proportioned. They say it is easy to tell 
by the size of the boots outside the doors which rooms of an hotel 
are occupied by the Swedish fair. This is a very endurable hit at 
the Swedish ladies. Though they do wear sixes or sevens in shoe 
leather, no sculptor would find fault with them on professional 
grounds. Moreover, they have most winsome complexions, and of 
course blue eyes are nowhere more intensely blue than here. It 
is comforting to know (I speak on the evidence of one of: the 
pensionnaires) that Swedish maidens have a great admiration for 
English bachelors. They read French novels, but they believe in 
English bridegrooms. The blood bond still exists, I suppose, 
between them and us. 

Stockholm’s Grand Hotel is in keeping with the dimensions of 
the people. If not the largest in Europe, it is certainly one of 
the largest. The dormitory corridors in it are labelled like the 
city’s streets. The guest occupies No. 9 Gustavus Vasa Corridor 
or No. 10 Oscar Corridor. The plan is a good, and by no means 
an extravagant one. There is, however, something bewildering, 
almost indeed humiliating, in this sort of thing after the intimate 
life of a pension. I visited friends at the Grand Hotel, but always 
returned gladly to my temporary home on the second floor, with 
the huge elk’s head in the hall, and the smiles of the ladies. 

There is one place in Stockholm you must visit unless you are 
determined to be a Philistine of the first water. This is the 
Riddarholm Church. It is the royal burial vault for more than 
two hundred years, and contains a vast deal of dust in crimson 
velvet-clad coffins which made a stir when it held together in an 
animated condition. I paid my regards to the church on the last 
day of my sojourn in the capital. Dust and ashes have so little 
attraction for me that I put off the interview as long as possible. 
As it was, I nearly missed the experience. The church was locked. 
A polite Stockholmer, however, suggested that I should go to the 
King’s palace and get the key from the Lord Chamberlain. This 
I did, walking straight into his lordship’s apartment under instruc- 
tions from the dishevelled charwoman who was polishing chairs 
in an antechamber. One does not so easily in England rub 
shoulders with a high nobleman. Here, however, I had but to 
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state my wish, and his lordship issued his order and assured me I 
should have no difficulty! Then he turned anew to his secretary 
and resumed his official toils. 

A dreary aisle of death, hung with tattered flags and bannerets 
wreathed in dust—such is the Riddarholm Church! On either 
side are mortuary chapels and crypts—some magnificent in gilding 
and polished marbles, and some dismal in their darkness and in 
the cumber of their once resplendent coffins, amid which the 
visitor picks his way as in a labyrinth. Bernadotte lies in a 
cheerful chapel with a bright blue vaulting studded with silver 
stars; but Desideria his wife, a far more interesting person, has 
been relegated to the crypt below. My cicerone could not 
understand why I made such a point of seeing her coffin. We 
found it, however, right at the back. A mask of faded red velvet, 
with a gilt crown and a dried palm leaf, covered the bones which 
moved so romantically during their allotted spell here below. 
After Desideria I cared to see only where the Great Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles the Twelfth repose. The latter has an 
assuming tomb of black marble cloaked with a brazen lion’s pelt ; 
and Gustavus Adolphus rests in a green marble sarcophagus. A 
crowd of Russian and other flags hang motionless and decaying 
over these effigies of dead grandeur. I soon had enough of the 
Riddarholm Church. Royal dust cannot enliven, can scarcely 
indeed dignify it. There never was a place that more amply 
bears out Poet Gray’s elegiac mock at the worth of earthly 
greatness. I astonished my cicerone with a ‘Thank God’ when 
the task was over and I could pay him his fee and depart into the 
bracing pure outer air. 

Gustavus Vasa, as a tenant of the Cathedral at Upsala, may 
really be congratulated on his quarters. Sweden’s first university 
town is a pretty, classical place in which any one might be con- 
tented to have a grave. In winter the omnipresent snow serves 
as an effective foil to Upsala’s blood-red Cathedral and rose-pink 
castle. There are several inducements to visit this historic little 
town. Two must be noticed: its agreeable hotels, pervaded at 
the dinner hour with students elated and hungry, and the quick 
train by which you may travel thither. Sweden is deficient in 
expresses. She atones for this omission by making her travellers 
very comfortable, providing them with really excellent meals en 
route, at very moderate charge, and seldom perpetrating a railway 
accident. 
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I had scant temptation to run farther afield from my pension 
than Upsala. The two or three places on Lake Malar to which I 
had proposed (in my innocence) to skate were severed from the 
rest of the world by the snow. I was exceedingly unwilling to 
spend days over them where I had hoped hours would suffice. 

Besides, it was so snug at the pension. When I had been a 
pensionnaire for a week, I understood quite as much about the 
other pensionnaires as was necessary for their appreciation. I did 
not yearn to make them subjects of psychological analysis. The 
Danish young lady’s cheerful prattle was just cheerful prattle and 
nothing more. I esteemed Mademoiselle Smith and the other 
lady precisely as they wished to be esteemed. I even found 
myself interested in the poor old Baroness and her faded enthu- 
siasms. To this lady I owe a special debt of gratitude for the 
patience with which she exercised me in the mysteries of Swedish 
pronunciation, and for her valuable insistence that the gentleman 
in Sweden is to be distinguished from the ‘ boor’ by the magni- 
tude of the curve he describes with his arm in lifting his hat to a 
lady in the open. She had no words to tell of the horror it excited 
in her to see a person uncover his head just for the fraction of a 
moment. 

As for my landlord and his Fru, they were kindness itself, and 
Lotta the chambermaid was charming. The former, as a special 
favour, indulged me with a succession of national dishes at supper, 
instead of the monotonous (but nice) herring salad, which blushed 
so methodically upon the table for the other guests. I ate hazel 
hen and other dainties, some of which had travelled many hundreds 
of miles to the capital frozen hard as billets of wood. The same 
gentleman was my guide to many of Stockholm’s places of amuse- 
ment, in which he drank grog and cried, ‘Is not that good ?’ as 
he clapped his hands with the light-heartedness of a boy. In one 
of these music halls five English girls had the audacity to dance 
something very like the cancan dressed as Salvation Army lasses. 
They were bold (and rather bad) young women, if they might be 
judged by the matter of the ballad they sang while they danced. 
But, as the words were in English, I hope few of the Stockholmers 
understood them. Certainly my landlord did not, for he was 
better pleased with them than with anything else we saw together, 
and’ confessed that he approved highly of General Booth’s 


enterprise, ‘ 
Lotta, the pension chambermaid, also deserves a word of 
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recognition. She was so tall and shapely, and she wore such a 
gentle smile on her pretty lips when she stole upon me at seven 
o'clock every morning to light the stove and put coffee and rusks 
by my bedside. And she did not report me when, one night, I 
fell asleep with my book and burned two long candles into nothing- 
ness, Her ‘tack si mycket’ (many thanks) and curtsey at parting 
were as sweet and winning in their way as were the ‘ farewells’ of 
the pensionnaires in theirs. 

This was when I had decided to return to the southern lati- 
tudes of England, and my luggage was all beneath the elk’s head 
in the hall. Mademoiselle Smith expressed surprise that I had 
not fallen a victim to Sweden’s capital’s allurements—for life. 
That, she avowed, was her condition, even as it was the Spanish 
gentleman’s. If she does not marry the Spanish gentleman, 
however, I quite expect to run across her in Geneva or Nice or 
Dresden one of these days. 

They were skating in thousands on Lake Malar when the night 
express carried me through the city, and the electric light was . 
again aiding the moon and stars to illumine them. But the train 
soon ran off into the forests, and then for long hours I sat in the 
corridor of the sleeping-car, watching the moonlight upon the 
pines. Is there anything more beautiful? One silvered forest 
succeeded another until at length I wearied even of their beauty 
and of the procession of slim black shadows upon the snow. 
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THE BLIGHT ON GUESTWICK HALL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE VILLAGE TALK. 


‘Wuat was that old song which used to be sung when I was a 
lad? How did it go? Something about the he’s and the she’s. 
I know it meant that, however up and down the men-folks might 
be at the Hall, the women-folks were on their feet, so to speak, 
from January to December. You ought to know that song, Dave 
Brand.’ 

The speaker was a ruddy-faced man, with a town look about 
him, as the simple villagers could not help feeling. His clothes 
had a newer cut than the Lundley tailor ever attempted, and he 
had various aristocratic ways which exercised a paralysing influence 
upon men who adopted no fashions except those of their fore- 
fathers; he used a quill toothpick, and that was awe-inspiring in 
a company which found the small blade of a pocket-knife both 
handy and efficient. Then he carried a pocket-handkerchief every 
day in the week, a luxury which at Lundley was reserved for 
Sundays and holiday times. It was difficult to feel quite at home 
with Siah Hudson, though he was a native of the village, and he 
had spent his boyhood among the people there, just like one of 
themselves. 

Dave Brand was the blacksmith, a man of considerable im- 
portance under ordinary circumstances, but always suffering from 
a sense of partial eclipse when in the company of a man who bad 
gone into the wide world to fight the battle of life. As Dave 
said : 

‘The way of such is to patronise us. They talk as if 
they could do more with cold iron than we can do with hot, and 
as if they could get a blast without bellows better than we can 
with ’em.’ 

The general opinion was that Dave did not like to play second 
fiddle where he usually played a more important part ; but, with 
a magnanimity born of compromise, his neighbours called it 
public spirit to each other, and thought their own thoughts 
about it in secret. 
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All eyes were turned on Dave when Siah Hudson asked about 
the song. Several old friends had responded to Siah’s suggestion 
that he would like their opinion about the Marsh Mist ale, and 
they were seated in the parlour of the Marsh Mist Arms, drink- 
ing at Siah’s expense, and, for the most part, taking their cue 
from him in reference to the quality of the brew. 

‘A homely sort of tipple,’ said Siah, holding up a glass 
against the light, and examining it critically with one eye closed. 
‘ Brewing is a fine art in the big towns, but this is homely, like 
blackberry dumpling and ’taters boiled in their jackets. Ay!’ 

He breathed deeply, as if prosperity had separated him from 
indulgences which unsophisticated people might still enjoy with 
impunity. He was in the hay and straw business at Sheffield, 
and his friends could understand that social distinctions had their 
penalties. There was a local equivalent for noblesse oblige, which 
said, ‘ T’ ganger mustn’t slink, whoever else does.’ Several men 
in the parlour would not have thought life worth living if slinking 
had been an impossibility. But, for the moment, they were 
happy. The social martyr was paying for the ale, and they were 
free to keep their boots unlaced, wear their caps with peaks at 
the back, and take surreptitious naps whenever chance favoured 
them. 

Dave’s back was up. He was drinking his ale from a pewter 
pot, as he usually did, though all the others had glasses. This 
might have been expected to mollify him completely, but he felt 
that his self-respect demanded some further protest, therefore he 
replied in a surly tone : 

‘ Fine-weather songs are right enough in fine-weather times : 
but when everything is soft and sloppy, and the rain’s coming down 
worse and worse, and it seems wetter than you ever knowed it 
before, what’s the good of singing, “ Fair shines the moon to- 
night,” or, “ A song and a cheer for our bonny green stack ”— 
what’s the use?’ 

Dave looked round, not because he expected any answer, but 
because he wanted to enjoy the sight of a dumfounded company. 

Siah Hudson was equal to the occasion. 

‘Jokes go free till Christmas,’ he said, ‘and why not songs? 
You know that song, Absalom Enderby, I am sure.’ 

Absalom was an old man in a smockfrock. He had been 
looking despondent because nobody had taken much notice of 
him, but this direct appeal cheered him greatly. 
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-©Yes, I remember the song,’ he replied tremulously; ‘‘ and 
before I lost my teeth I could sing it fairly; but teeth have a 
deal to do with both singing and whistling, not to mention eating 
your meat.’ 

‘The chorus is what I mean,’ Siah interrupted. ‘It runs in 
and out of my head like a mouse popping into a trap and back 
again without touching the bait or loosening the spring. How 
does it go?’ . 

‘The chorus is nothing by itself,’ said. Absalom, becoming sad 
again; he was afraid lest a coveted privilege was about to be 
wrested from him. ‘The song says: 


‘The earl he was a mighty man, 
With courage great and high ; 
But the lady she was pale and wan, 
With sorrow in her eye. 
‘Then the chorus goes : 


‘Oh, the he, and the he, and the he, and the he, 
They all was a rampant tribe ; 
But the she, and the she, and the she, and the she, 
No language can describe.’ 


‘That’s it!’ Siah exclaimed joyously. ‘ All of us: 
‘Oh! the he, and the he, and the he, and the he.’ 


The chorus was sung several times, all the company joining 
in except Dave Brand, who put his hands in his pockets and 
looked up to the ceiling, as if his thoughts were far away. 

‘There’s a deal of truth in old songs,’ Siah said at length; 
‘but they are only true so far. They are not like the Bible or a 
ready-reckoner ; they are more like an almanack, which hits the 
weather off sometimes, and then misses it altogether. Did any- 
body ever hear of the ladies in the olden time giving their 
husbands the slip and going nobody knows where?’ 

Every head was shaken except Dave Brand’s, and he emptied 
his pot with a long draught, as if that meant more to him than 
any scandal which can be mentioned. 

‘You must have the last verse of the song,’ Absalom insisted. 
Then, without waiting for permission, he sang : 

‘ The earls may roam the wide world through, 
And Guestwick Hall shall stand ; 


But if the ladies prove untrue, 
It sinks beneath the land.’ 


‘Things of that sort ought to be forgotten,’ said a little man 
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called Tippet, who had a squeaking, tearful voice. ‘It is like 
tempting misfortune to mention it. There’s nothing near the 
Hall but marsh-land. It is on a bit of a hill, that’s true, but I 
have heard tell that it might as easily be swallowed up as not.’ 

‘A Mr. Fossbrook it was she disappeared with, was it?’ Siah 
asked, ignoring Tippet. 

‘It was,’ replied Absalom. ‘ He was a good-looking gentleman, 
bright and laughing in his ways. More so than the Squire, who 
was mellower by some twenty years. Ellen Winks, she speaks 
up for the Squire; naturally so, seeing that Ellen is of a con- 
tradictory turn. Dave Brand, here, and Ellen, have some big 
tussles over it; and Dave, he does lay it on heavy, having a gift 
of words which do as well as swearing without, being wicked.’ 

The cloud began to lift from Dave’s forehead, but Tippet 
would drag the subject back to the possibility of Guestwick Hall 
being engulfed. 

The Hall stood on a slight elevation, but in nearly every 
direction was marshland, through which an indefinite kind of 
river, called the Sough, crept along. There were many embank- 
ments, and, under favourable circumstances, a practised walker 
could cross the marshes on the elevated footways. The chief 
danger to be feared arose from what was called marsh-steam—a 
white mist which often floated in thin layers over the spongy 
ground. The traveller’s head might be above it, and his feet 
might be plunged in dense white fog, which would prevent him 
distinguishing between solid earth and reedy pools. 

Lundley village was not more than a mile from the Hall, and 
the people had been familiar from their earliest years with the 
mysteries and dangers connected with the Marsh. Some of them 
believed that the Hall itself might sink out of sight. 

‘It is bad enough to have the Hall blighted,’ said Tippet sor- 
rowfully, ‘but what should we do if it was swallowed up? It 
will be a bad job for the labouring people if the Hall be shut up- 
at Christmas time.’ 

‘The place has been blighted, that is true,’ said Absalom, 
‘since Mrs. Guestwick and that young Mr. Fossbrook dis- 
appeared.’ 

‘The Squire moping about, nobody knows where,’ continued 
Tippet, as if the song had done it all. ‘ Here’s Christmas coming. 
What are labouring folks to do?’ 

The company broke up soon afterwards, and Siah Hudson 
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took his departure, feeling thankful that his happiness and pro- 
sperity did not depend upon the village of Lundley or the integrity 
of Guestwick Hall. 


CHAPTER II. 


A YOUNG WIFE AND AN OLD SAYING. 


IT was indeed a serious matter for Lundley when Guestwick Hall 
was closed, for it was closed, except that one or two servants 
remained, and the nurse who had charge of Rosy, the infant 
daughter of Squire Guestwick. Absalom Enderby was the Lund- 
ley patriarch, and he could not remember the time when any 
such calamity had befallen the place. : 

‘My memory is clear since I was that high,’ said Absalom, 
indicating about three feet from the ground ; ‘ boy and man have 
I lived here, as you can testify, and I have never seen the likes.’ 

Being the patriarch of Lundley was an enviable position ; the 
misfortune was that nobody could enjoy the honour long, for a 
man or woman was sure to be advanced in years before he or 
she became the oldest inhabitant. Absalom thought it was too 
bad that, when his turn came, there was nobody from the Hall to 
stop him and ask his age, or to listen while he related what he 
had seen seventy years before. He said it was just like his luck, 
‘ for things had always been a bit awkward with him. If he hada 
hen that was a better layer than usual, she was sure to be one 
of those contradictory creatures which would rather lay away than 
at home. 

Lundley people could endure the misfortunes of their neigh- 
bours with quite an ordinary amount of equanimity; but, unfor- 
tunately for them, as they sometimes said, what bit one bit all, 
and they were ready to render an amount of sympathy with 
Absalom which took him by surprise. 

Coverwood Guestwick, or the Squire, as he was called, had not 
followed the Guestwick custom of marrying young. The villagers 
at one time were troubled in their mind lest he should remain a 
bachelor all his life. The only Guestwicks whom they had ever 
heard about who did not marry were said to have been a ‘sorry 
lot,’ and fear was expressed lest Coverwood should act in the same 
manner. To them, sequence meant consequence, and they did 
not take pains to disentangle ideas which were unwelcome to 
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them and caused them pain. But, at length, all need for nice 
distinction of inference was removed by the Squire bringing home 
a wife. 

‘She is not more than half his age,’ said the patriarch of the 
day, who happened to be Absalom Enderby’s uncle, old Saul 
Barker, ‘ and there is something about halving ages and doubling 
risks, if I could only just put my tongue round it.’ 

Saul never did put his tongue round it, because he died soon 
afterwards, and one of his deepest regrets was that his place of 
honour would next be filled by his own nephew, ‘a lad of 
eighty-two !’ 

The wife whom the Squire brought home soon won the hearts 
of the people, and her husband appeared to love her with that 
jealous love which was customary with all the Guestwicks. 

‘There never was a Guestwick,’ said Absalom Enderby, ‘ who 
was not jealous. But that is so, just as the Hall is near the 
marsh.. Things often look worse than they are. I have known 
strangers come into these parts, and they thought the Hall was 
unhealthy because of the mist; but that’s all fancy. The village 
is near the marsh too; and yet, barring asthma and rheumatics, 
and now and then a touch of ague, there is not much to be said 
against us.’ 

Speeches like these promised to make Absalom popular; and 
he knew that something was needed, because it was not usual for 
a village patriarch to be nephew of the previous patriarch. There 
was no denying his age ; but still, it looked as if something was 
wrong when the oldest inhabitant was a person who not long 
before had called somebody uncle. 

. Very little was known about Mrs. Guestwick except that she 
was beautiful, and kind to everybody with whom she had dealings. 
Her home was said to be in a distant part of the country, neither 
in Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, nor Lincolnshire—those were 
the three counties which could be seen from Guestwick Hall—and 
all the rest of the land was supposed by Lundley people to be 
very remote from them. 

‘Foreign parts, or nearly so,’ said Absalom, who had not been 
twenty miles away from home in his life. 

When little Rosy was born, the people who believed in omens 
were satisfied, because, as they remarked, 

First a girl, 
Then an earl, 
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was the mode of procedure in the old times when the Guestwicks 
were noblemen. They preferred that the eldest child should be a 
girl, and they hoped the time would come when ‘ Earl’ would 
take the place of ‘Squire’ as the designation of the head of the 
house. It seemed wasteful that a pithy rhymed couplet should 
be inappropriate, and as they could not by any alteration of words 
make the lines suitable to altered circumstances, they trusted 
that something would be done to place the family in its old posi- 
tion again. 

During Coverwood Guestwick’s bachelorship not much company 
had been entertained at the Hall. 

‘ Nothing like his father’s time,’ said the old people. 

‘And that was nothing like the grandfather’s time,’ said the 
few ancient ones who professed to remember the doings of Stewart 
Guestwick, about whom many traditions had been handed down. 

The Lundley people admired goodness as a quality, but, to 
judge by their remarks, they had special fondness for those Guest- 
wicks who had not been very good ; always excepting the bachelor 
ones, who were classed by themselves. 

After the Squire’s marriage the Hall continued to be very 
quiet, and it was commonly whispered among the villagers that 
jealousy was the real cause of it. 

‘He is a Guestwick, he is, in some things,’ said Absalom 
Enderby ; ‘ too much of a Guestwick in some things, if possible ; 
like Bobby Smeaton’s chimney. ‘“ What do you think of that for 
a chimney ?” Bobby asked. “Too much of it,” says I; “too much 
of it for the size of your cottage.” ‘That cannot be,” he says, 
“the more chimney, the more room for smoke ;” and so it proved, 
but, somehow, the smoke liked the chimney so well that it would 
not go out. Then I told Bobby there should not be room enough 
in a chimney for the smoke to turn round in. “Don’t make it 
too comfortable,” I says to Bobby.’ 

Whatever the reason might be, there was not much company 

.at the Hall. But Elton Fossbrook was a frequent visitor there ; 
and there were people who said he would have made a better hus- 
band for Mrs. Guestwick than the Squire could possibly become. 

Ellen Winks, the village dressmaker, never agreed with that 
opinion, and she was wont to express her dissent from the popular 
sentiment in language which could be neither mistaken nor enjoyed. 

‘A man for husband rather than a lad,’ she said ; ‘and only a 
parcel of twaddlers would think differently.’ 
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‘Neither man nor lad seems to have fancied you,’ was Dave 
Brand’s reply. Ellen was a spinster, and in Lundley there was no 
tendency to take the edge off a repartee, however unpleasant the 
fact might be which the rejoinder contained. 

Elton Fossbrook was a kinsman of the Squire ; a bright, hand- 
some young fellow, whose sunny ways contrasted in a marked 
manner with the quiet and thoughtful humour which was natural 
to the master of Guestwick Hall. 

If the Squire was ever jealous, he carefully and successfully 
hid it from view, and his young wife was always lively and plea- 
sant when Elton was present. Perhaps the Squire knew that he 
had a tendency towards jealousy, as all his family had, according 
to report, and being a wiser man than most of his ancestors, he 
may have set himself to live down any feeling of distrust within 
his own nature. He knew that it was like insanity to suspect his 
pure and childlike wife, and he could not help regarding it as 
dishonour to harbour anything like a distrustful feeling towards 
Elton Fossbrook. 

But one day he returned from a meeting of county magistrates, 
to find that his home had been deserted by his wife and his kins- 
man. There was no note, or anything giving an explanation. 
The child was left behind, but the nurse was utterly bewildered, 
and unable to throw any light on the mystery. Alice Rayner, 
Mrs. Guestwick’s maid, had also disappeared; and, as might be 
expected, Jim Travis, Mr. Fossbrook’s man, was nowhere to be 
found. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW HOPE DIED OUT. 


MEN who are wise enough to have discovered that they are not 
perfect, and who have learned to distrust their first impulse, are 
often perplexed when disagreeable circumstances arise. They 
seem to hear two voices within themselves calling loudly for them 
to act in opposite and contradictory directions; and they know by 
experience that they cannot obey both voices at once, and they 
are afraid lest they should do what is not only unwise, but what 
will render a better plan for ever impossible. 

Terrible thoughts passed through the mind of Coverwood 
Guestwick when he discovered that his wife was missing, and 
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that Elton Fossbrook was missing also, but he controlled himself 
sufficiently to betray nothing by word or look which would rankle 
in his memory after the mystery was explained, as he hoped would 
be the case. 

It was almost midnight when the Squire returned from East- 
ford. Mrs. Guestwick and Mr. Fossbrook, he learnt, had gone 
out for a walk at about two o'clock. Then Jim Travis had come 
to the Hall, saying that his master had met a messenger from 
Eastford, which was the nearest telegraph station ; the messenger 
had a telegram for him, which compelled him to start for London 
at once. ; 

‘I was just coming from Lundley at the time,’ said Jim, ‘ and 
he told me he would ride with the messenger, as there was no 
time to lose, for he must catch the fast train at Eastford, and I 
am to follow with his things to-night. Mrs. Guestwick has gone 
to Newton Lodge, and Woods is to take the carriage for her. I 
will take the dogcart to Eastford, and leave it at the Dog and 
Partridge.’ 

All was hurry and confusion. Jim packed his master’s things 
and put them in the dogcart. The butler wanted to send some- 
body with Jim, to bring the trap back, but there was not room, 
for Alice Rayner said she had to go as far as Four Lane Ends, 
which was on the way to Eastford, and she could not walk the 
distance, because she had to take a one which her mistress was 
sending to Miss Percival. 

‘It will be all right,’ said Jim; ‘ the horse will be well looked 
after at the Dog and Partridge, and I must be off.’ So, before 
any further objections could be raised, he cracked his whip and 
started. 

Woods, the coachman, had taken the carriage to Newton 
Lodge, according to instruction, but had learnt there that Mrs. 
Guestwick had not called. That was not the only puzzling cir- 
cumstance, for the Squire always rode from Eastford when he 
happened to be alone, and, as usual, his horse was stabled at the 
Dog and Partridge. When he started from Eastford, some hours 
later than Jim Travis ought to have reached the town, nothing 
was said about the dogcart being there. The Squire knew there 
was only one explanation of that: Jim had not done what he said 
was his intention; either he had not gone to Eastford, or he had 
taken the horse and trap to another house. 

Alice Rayner did not return, and when a messenger was sent 
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to Four Lane Ends, the next day, nobody was much surprised to 
learn that Alice had not been near, and that Miss Percival had 
expected no parcel from Mrs, Guestwick. 

The discovery, however, which caused the Squire most agony, 
was that Mrs. Guestwick’s jewels had all been taken away, and 
various other valuables, besides a considerable sum of money, 
which was kept in a small safe in the bedroom, which also usually 
contained the jewels. 

It caused no surprise when a note was received from Doncaster 
to say that a horse and dogcart which had been left at the 
Swan was recognised by a visitor as the property of Mr. Guest- 
wick. The landlord humbly waited Mr. Guestwick’s instructions 
in the matter. 

The Squire started for Doncaster at once. When he reached 
the Swan he saw his own horse there and his own dogcart, 
but nobody could give any explanation which afforded either clue 
or satisfaction. A boy had led the horse into the stable-yard and 
had ordered it to be put up, saying ‘the gent himself’ would be 
there in a short time. But the ‘gent himself’ had not made his 
appearance. Nobody knew who the boy was, or anything about him. 

There had never been such a scandal in the district within the 
memory of man. It was said by some people that they had long 
expected something of the kind, but it is a weakness of human 
nature which makes many persons try to purchase the prophet’s 
reputation at the cost of truth and consistency. 

The story which Jim Travis had told the butler at Guestwick 
Hall was soon proved to be false. No telegram for Elton Foss- 
brook had been received at Eastford, and therefore no messenger 
had been sent. 

The opinion was often expressed that Coverwood Guestwick 
did not act in the best possible manner when he set out to live a 
quieter and more seemly life than his forefathers. The logical 
conclusion was that, if people do not seem to be tolerably bad, 
they are at heart very bad indeed. 

The Squire went to Fossbrook’s home, but his friends had 
heard nothing about him, and they were as angry at what had 
happened as the aggrieved husband himself. 

Guestwick Hall and its surroundings became hateful to the 
Squire ; he could not endure the sight of people who knew him; 
so nearly all the servants were paid off, the Hall was closed, and 
he went away, nobody knew whither, 
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‘It will be a bad job for somebody if the Squire finds those 
runaways,’ the people of Lundley said to each other in a whisper. 

‘I have heard it said by those who were old when I was 
young,’ remarked Absalom Enderby, ‘that some of the Guest- 
wicks were terrible to beat when duels were fought, and I never 
heard of any among them who was served quite as bad as the 
Squire.’ : 

‘I wouldn’t be in somebody’s shoes for a trifle,’ was an expres- 
sion which showed what the prevailing opinion was about the 
fate of Fossbrook should the infuriated husband discover his 
hiding-place. 

In some of the newspapers there were occasional paragraphs 
which stated that the couple who disappeared from a quiet 
retreat not a thousand miles from Eastford had made their home 
across the Atlantic ; then it was a statement to the effect that a 
certain deserted husband, whose estate was within a moderate 
distance from Eastford, had also proceeded to America on an 
interesting quest. 

The Squire did go to America, but he found no clue to the 
persons whom he was anxious to discover. He returned to 
England, and arrived in Liverpool the day before Christmas. It 
was eight months after his peace was destroyed, and during that 
short period he had changed more than most men change in ten 
years. Christmas had always been a happy time at Guestwick 
Hall, and it was the season which was associated in his mind with 
charity and goodwill. He knew that in Lundley there would be 
disappointment and perhaps destitution among the poor, and the 
customary benefactions from the Hall would be missed by those 
who had reckoned upon them as regular holiday cheer. But his 
heart had been hardened by what he had passed through, and he 
resolyed that he would not go home again until the Christmas 
season was over. 

He remained at; the hotel, which was almost deserted, and he 
felt like a man who was utterly friendless in the world. 

‘What a Christmas Eve,’ he said bitterly, ‘after the Christ- 
mas Eves which I can remember! And to-morrow will be 
Christmas Day !’ 

Then he gazed into the fire, and longed for the time when 
Christmas would be past, for he felt as if he hated everything 
connected with it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DISCOVERING THE TRUTH. 


CuRIsTMAS Day was cold but not frosty, the air was thick, and 
the ground was black. It was just the kind of day which makes 
people glad to stay within doors. The Squire tried to read, but 
he could not fix his thoughts upon anything but the one grim 
subject. He had trusted—trusted with all his heart—and the 
result was base and cruel deception. If his mind turned to 
Rosy, his child, who was almost alone in the desolate Hall, he 
found nothing to cheer or comfort him. He had never spent 
such a miserable day, and was ready to hope that he would not 
live to see another Christmas. The dim light failed at last, and 
he knew that it was night; but he paid no heed to the hours, 
his thoughts were far away, and he could not feel sorry that the 
weather was so wretched. But at length he was unable to endure 
the hotel any longer, so he put on his thick overcoat and went 
out into the streets. He turned his footsteps towards the river, 
and seemed almost the only person in that part of the town. 
There was a church lighted up, and he could hear the strains of 
music. He knew what the people were singing; though the 
words were not distinct, yet the tune was very familiar, and his 
memory supplied all that was lacking. Only the previous 
Christmas that hymn was sung in Lundley Church. But for 
that recollection he might possibly have entered the sacred 
edifice ; but fierce passions entered his soul, and he hurried on. 
He reached the landing-stage at last, and paced backward and 
forward there. A mist had settled upon the water, and the fog- 
horns on the ferry steamers kept up their unearthly sound. 
There were some chairs under one of the sheds, and the Squire 
sat down and gazed upon the dreary scene. Dim lights, moving 
slowly, showed where the boats were working their way from side 
to side. The dull plash of the water could be heard, washing 
against the pontoons which supported the stage. People who 
arrived by the boats hurried away at once, and the stage became 
nearly deserted, time after time. The Squire noticed a wretched- 
looking woman, with a shabby shawl held tightly about her lean 
body, and he knew that she intended to beg from him. 
‘She may save herself the trouble,’ he muttered. 
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The woman seemed undecided, and passed the shed several 
times. At length she approached him, and said: 

‘For the love of God, help a poor woman who is starving. I 
have not tasted food this day, and I have not a farthing in the 
world.’ 

What made the Squire start and seize the poor forlorn 
creature by the shoulder, as if he would crush her in his grasp? 

He recognised the voice of Alice Rayner, his wife’s maid. 

Alice was terrified when she discovered that Squire Guestwick 
was the man from whom she had sought assistance. If he had 
not held her securely, she would have rushed away and flung 
herself into the sullen waters which made the stage throb with 
their unceasing movement. 

‘Where is your mistress?’ the Squire asked, rising to his 
feet. 

Alice was spell-bound and could not speak. 
‘If you do not tell me,’ he hissed, ‘I will throw you into the 
‘My dear mistress,’ Alice sobbed, when she had recovered her 
powers of speech, ‘ why did I ever leave her?’ 

‘Where did you leave her ?’ 

‘At the Hall,’ replied Alice, with amazement. She began 
to suspect that the Squire was mad. 

The story she had to tell was long and painful, and the Squire 
listened like a man entranced. That every word was true he 
never doubted for a moment, and though he heard and under- 
stood everything which Alice said, yet his thoughts seemed to be 
rushing to and fro, and he was all the time confronting the 
dreadful suggestion which her statement placed before him. 

Jim Travis, Mr. Fossbrook’s man, had made love to her, and 
had persuaded her to consent to a plan which promised to furnish 
them with abundant means for starting their married life 
together. 

‘ We were to have everything ready,’ said Alice, ‘and while you 
were at Eastford we were to watch for a time when Mrs. Guest- 
wick and Mr. Fossbrook were paying a visit to the Rectory, or to 
Newton Lodge, and then Jim was to say he had met them, and 
Mr. Fossbrook had started for London, and he was to follow him. 
Then Jim would pack the gentleman’s things and start for East- 
ford in the dogeart. I was to get Mrs. Guestwick’s jewels, and 
the money in her safe, and make an excuse that I had a parcel to 
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take somewhere. Then Jim was to drive us to Doncaster, and we 
were to go somewhere and get married. But it was not until the 
day you were expected back from Eastford that we had a chance. 
Mrs. Guestwick told me that she and Mr. Fossbrook intended to 
walk across the marsh, as it was very fine, and there was no sign 
of mist. I knew very well that it would take them longer than 
they thought, and I let Jim know about it. When they had been 
gone half an hour, Jim came with his tale. We had some 
trouble to get off together, but we managed it at last, and Jim 
drove us to Doncaster. From there we took the train to Man- 
chester, where we stayed some time, under assumed names. 
Then we thought it would be safe to cross the water and go to 
America, so we came to Liverpool. But Jim was in no hurry to 
go, but kept saying it was not safe. He got in with a bad lot 
here. One night he must have drugged my drink, for I slept 
very soundly, and when I awoke he was gone. He had taken 
everything with him and left me without a penny. I have not 
seen him since. If anybody ever suffered for sin, I have suffered 
since then.’ 

‘Do you know that they never came back again?’ the Squire 
asked, pale and trembling. ‘Do you know that your mistress 
and Mr. Fossbrook never returned to the Hall ?’ 

‘Don’t say that, sir,’ Alice sobbed. ‘ Oh, don’t say that! As 
we drove past the seven poplars we could see them by the deep 
cut, just past Stenby Corner. Then, when we reached the Old 
Close, I saw the mists beginning to drift over from the river. I 
told Jim, and he said, * All the better for us.” But I have seen 
the mist in my dreams every night, and that is what made me 
drink. When I dream I hear screams, and I know the voice, I 
know the voice.’ 

Squire Guestwick asked a few questions about the exact place 
where Alice had seen her mistress and Elton Fossbrook; then 
without another word he hurried back to the hotel. 

He could reach Eastford that night, he discovered, and there- 
fore he started, though he knew well that it was impossible to do 
anything until the morrow. At three o’clock in the morning he 
awoke the few inmates of the Hall, and his first demand was to 
be taken to little Rosy. The child was fast asleep, and he sur- 
prised the nurse by kissing the infant until she awoke with a 
terrified scream; then he hugged her, and used again the pet 
names which he had lavished upon her before the trouble came. 
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It was a long and dangerous task to examine the marsh near 
Stenby Corner, but there were many helpers, and on the third 
day two bodies were discovered. In the clenched hand of Mrs. 
Guestwick was an open locket which contained the portraits of her 
husband and child. The wanderers had evidently strayed from 
the safe path and had slowly sunk to their death; the mist had 
prevented them being seen, and nobody had heard their cries. 

Nothing was ever heard of Jim Travis again, and only a 
paragraph in the Liverpool papers, about an inquest on a woman 
unknown, who was found dead near the docks, with the name 
Alice Rayner on her tattered linen, gave any information about 
the fate of one who had sacrificed honour and comfort at the 
suggestion of the tempter. 

The Squire looked an old man, and could not endure to have 
Rosy out of his sight. Though the Hall remained quiet, yet 
Lundley people had no reason to complain, for all the traditions 
about Guestwick generosity were put to shame by the benefactions 
of him upon whom the terrible bereavement had come. He called 
them thankofferings for God’s mercy in keeping from him a dread- 
ful shame. 

The next time Siah Hudson paid a visit to Lundley he was 
regaled with the story of wrongful suspicion which for a time had 
clung to the names of two innocent people. 

‘It shows,’ he said, in an oracular manner, ‘that we never 
know till we know.’ 

Dave Brand felt a strong desire to object, but he could not 
see an opening, so he attacked Tippet as a diversion. 

‘ Tippet knows the Hall is on its feet again. Eh, Tippet?’ 

‘ All the labouring people in Lundley know,’ was the reply. 

‘When Tippet mentions labouring people,’ said Dave, ‘ he 
means those fellows who ought to labour and don’t like it, 
so they tell neat little tales to the Rector, and manage to meet 
the Squire when he is out for a walk.’ 
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THE BAD PENNY. 


On pardonne tant que l’on aime. 


His parents, denizens of pompous and prosperous Bloomsbury, 
decree him for Eton from his cradle. Merchant Taylors’ was good 
enough for his father, who has been a business man all his life, 
is still redolent of the City from which he has retired, honest, 
sober, and in middle life. But Dick must go to Eton. Of course, 
says the mother. What is the use of having money if one doesn’t 
spend it on Dick? So he goes through a course of governesses, 
tutors, and preparatory schools—a varied course, because none of 
them will keep him more than three months at the most. It is 
not so much that he is idle, though he is very idle; it is not so 
much that he is stupid, for he has some cunning amid his dulness; 
but he is bad—that is what one of his masters says of him. 
Bloomsbury Square has never liked that master—always knew there 
was something fishy about that man. When Mrs. Bloomsbury 
hears that he has eloped with a housemaid, that is just exactly 
what she would have expected of him—so unjust, and so preju- 
diced against Dick. The Penny is one of those infinitely-to-be- 
pitied people who are always exciting prejudice in others. There 
is a prejudice against him at Eton—a dreadful prejudice, which 
finally grows so strong that the authorities decide that the only 
way to remove it is to remove him. He is therefore removed. 

He comes back to Bloomsbury Square with a bluster. Eton, 
he says, is a beastly hole—not fit for a gentleman. His mother 
tries to be fair, to hear both sides of the case, to believe that Dick 
has—in some very minor degree, of course—erred as well as the 
masters; but she cannot. It is to be thought that she is as just 
as most women, but to believe anything against her boy is not to 
be expected of her—it is impossible. 

Dick is removed to a private tutor’s. His father says that 
private coaching is the very thing for a young man—beats Eton 
hollow. When Dick’s letters arrive—they are letters which, in 
point of spelling and composition, would disgrace a kitchen-maid 
—his face reddens with pride. He puts them all away together, 
in a desk where he keeps other sacred possessions, 
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One fine morning Dick turns up again unexpectedly in Blooms- 
bury Square. The tutor, he finds, is such a beastly cad; he has, 
therefore, renounced him, From a letter which arrives next 
morning from the tutor it appears that the renunciation is mutual. 
There is a garbled story of a flirtation with a housemaid ; but it is 
very garbled, and, of course, entirely incorrect. Dick says that 
he never saw such a liar as that coach—enough to corrupt any 
fellow’s morals. Therefore, of course, it is only right and proper 
that Dick should leave him. Some young men do not mind to 
what influences they subject themselves—not so the Penny. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomsbury are quite hurt and annoyed when their son- 
in-law, an outspoken person, condoles with them, and is sorry to 
hear the young cub has been up to his tricks again. 

The Penny manages to scrape through an Entrance Examina- 
tion, and goes to Cambridge. 

‘Not every young man, mind you, can pass those Entrance 
Exams. nowadays, says Papa, sipping his glass of port with 
honest pride in the Penny’s extraordinary prowess. ‘They tell 
me, Dick says himself, that it’s a very different thing to what it 
was twenty years ago. The competition is enormous—by Gad! 
sir, enormous!’ 

Mr. Jones, also of Bloomsbury Square, quite believes you. 
Neither he nor the proud father has ever been to the University 
themselves ; but they send their sons, and know as much about it, 
mind you, as any one. The mother colours with pleasure at the 
other end of the table. It is indeed a privilege, knowing how 
dreadfully idle some young men are, to have a son like Dick. 
Bloomsbury Square discovers, by degrees, that the privilege is 
a very expensive one. It is so expensive, in fact, that they find 
out it is very much more healthy, as well as a great deal more 
enjoyable, to walk instead of driving everywhere; so they put 
down the carriage. ‘Only don’t tell Dick,’ says the mother. ‘It 
would hurt his feelings so dreadfully to think we were going 
without any little comfort on his account.’ 

So Dick’s feelings are not harrowed, and when he comes down 
for the first vacation a carriage is jobbed. A young man finds a 
carriage so useful, and Dick would naturally not like to be without 
one. Very likely he will not notice the difference between this 
one and our own. Perhaps he does not notice the difference, or 
perhaps his tact is so divine and beautiful that he does notice the 
difference and says nothing. In appearance he has grown larger, 
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stouter, and redder—in fact, has become so fine-looking. ‘I dare 
say you remember, cook,’ says the mother to that elderly domestic, 
‘what a beautiful baby he was !—such a dear sturdy little fellow! 
I must confess I should have been a little disappointed if he had 
grown up pale and puny and weakly-looking, as one sees so many 
young men nowadays.’ 

In this contingency cook would have been disappointed also, 
Now Jane says Mr. Dick is too red-like for her, but cook always 
did hold with a good fresh colour. Cook has a good fresh colour 
herself—not unlike Mr. Dick’s, in fact, only plebeian, of course, 
very plebeian. 

Mr. Bloomsbury is anxious to know what books Dick has been 
studying; but, naturally, after a hard term’s work, the Penny 
does not wish to be very communicative on the subject. 

‘Oh, Herodotus, and Livy, and all those chaps,’ he says, in a 
voice which might sound to persons who do not know his idiosyn- 
crasies a trifle surly. 

Papa stretches up, with great inconvenience to himself, for the 
Livy. He cuts the leaves with a sort of reverence. He cannot 
read a word of it himself. Education was not so much thought of 
in his day. But it’s a fine thing, my boy, a fine thing, and I wish 
I had had your advantages. The Penny expresses a wish that the 
advantages may be blowed—only he uses a word much more 
emphatic than ‘ blowed.’ Papa replaces the Livy, with the same 
inconvenience to himself with which he got it down, and with 
something which, if he had not everything to be thankful for, 
might almost be taken for a sigh. 

In due time Dick returns to Cambridge. His bills are heavier 
than ever next term ; they are so heavy that the mother begins to 
be afraid that the butler must be dull without any companion of 
his own sex, now that the coachman has gone. Mr. Bloomsbury 
therefore tells the butler that he cannot justify himself in keeping 
him—the situation must be such a terribly lonely one. 

‘Lor’! sir,’ says Thomson, with a tear and a twinkle in his 
old eye at the same time, ‘don’t you be a troublin’ yourself to 
find no reasons for givin’ me notice. Thim colleges has ruined 
many of us afore now’—with which remark Thomson retires to 
the pantry and wipes his eyes on the plate-leather. 

Six months later the Penny turns up at Bloomsbury Square 
unexpectedly, in the middle of a term and a hansom. The very 
small amount of gilding with which he was gilt when he left the 
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family mint is nearly all worn off. He looks as if he drank—only 
looks, of course. Many other perfectly innocent people do the 
same, and very awkward it is for them. He has, he says, ‘come 
down ;’ this is, indeed, perfectly obvious. It presently becomes 
obvious that he has been compelled to ‘come down.’ To the old 
man there is a horror in the very idea of sucha thing. It takes 
a great deal of explaining—and explaining things is Dick’s forte— 
to make him feel easy again. Lots of fellows do it—it’s nothing. 
There’s Lord Noodle and the Marquis of Foolington who have— 
well, left with me. They were up to larks, if you like; but in my 
case it’s been a most beastly swindle—that’s what it is, a beastly 
swindle. (The Penny’s language has long been noted for its rich- 
ness and elegance.) Why, any of the chaps ’ll tell you it’s a 
swindle. None of the ‘chaps’ step forward to do this, however. 
Fortunately, Bloomsbury Square does not need them. Dick is 
believed on his own assertion, by two people only. 

The Penny now thinks he would like to farm in Canada. He 
says very frequently that he is blowed if he can’t make something 
out of that. So he has a fine outfit—flannel underclothing sewed 
with tears, love, and devotion—and a fine sum of money to put 
into the business he has heard of out there. 

After he has gone—only just after—Cambridge bills and, alas! 
promissory notes of very extensive promise indeed begin to come 
in to Bloomsbury Square; and when they once begin it is a long 
time before they stop. It is about this period that the mother 
discovers that the air of Bloomsbury is very relaxing—is not sure, 
indeed, that it is a wholesome place to live in; hears that many 
doctors consider the neighbourhood of Peckham excellent for the 
rheumatism from which she suffers—when convenient. And then 
this house is so large. Two old people like you and me feel quite 
lost in a wilderness of a place like this. Now, in a dear comfort- 
able little box So they go to the dear comfortable little box 
in the refreshing neighbourhood of Albert Road, Peckham—just 
cook and themselves—so nice and homely. But the old man can 
look the world in the face. Dick’s Cambridge expenses—he speaks 
of them thus—have been quite comfortably settled. 

Dick does not write very often—indeed, has not written at all. 
He is busy with his farm. Farming is a very finething for young 
men; an active, open-air life makes something better of a young 
fellow than your stuffy offices and your ledgers and your account- 
books. Make your boy a farmer sir, as I have made mine. 
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And the farmer turns up in a year at Albert Road, Peckham, 
in a condition which the brother-in-law, full of uncharitableness, 
characterises as disgraceful. The Penny looks more as if he drank 
than ever—which is unfortunate, but of course unavoidable. He 
is ill-dressed ; he is more surly in manner. If he were not her 
son—her only son—the mother, who has gentle blood in her 
perhaps, and that refinement which comes of a pure mind and a 
tender heart, might shudder to touch anything so coarse and 
unclean. But she kisses and cries over him like a fool, before she 
has heard his story, which may be forgiven her, and afterwards, 
which cannot. The farm was a beastly swindle, of course; the 
money which was sunk in it was lost, equally of course; but if his 
father can get him—say some post of responsibility in a bank, or 
something like that—he is blowed (again) if he doesn’t make a 
success. He is also blowed when his father tells him something— 
not all, not half, for fear of hurting his feelings—of his Cambridge 
debts. He is of opinion his father has been swindled ; a beastly 
swindle, indeed, as usual. His father looks in the fire meditatively. 
He says nothing ; there is, in fact, nothing to be said. The Penny 
thinks that upon his soul, you’ve got wretched diggings here. 
The father says quietly they are the best he can now afford: It is 
his only reproach, and that does not penetrate the target, the 
target being remarkably thick, tough and invulnerable. 

The position of trust is, through influence, procured. For 
three weeks Albert Road, Peckham, is supremely happy. Every- 
thing is going on so well. And then a story is whispered in the 
father’s ear, which, if it gets abroad, means Dick’s ruin. It is not 
a pretty story. The mother does not know it. It is not kept 
from her so much because it would wound her, for she would not 
believe it, but because it is not fit, as a story, for her hearing. 
The old man denies it furiously. His son! Dick! It is proved 
to him beyond reasonable doubt; and he denies it again, like 
Peter, with an oath. The evidence is damning ; and he turns and 
damns his informant. The scandal is, however, hushed up. Dick 
mentions it in a note to his father. It was another fellow with an 
unfortunate resemblance to himself. An old story; but not so old 
that the father will not believe it from the lips of the son. After 
this, Dick’s letters come fairly regularly ; such nice letters—not, 
perhaps, very educated in style or very correct in spelling, nor 
. even very filial in expression ; but all saying the same thing, that 
he is getting on famously, and asking for the loan of five or ten 
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pounds in the postscript. The mother thinks that Dick has really 
found his vocation. As the weeks go by, she becomes sure of it ; 
gets more sure, and feels sometimes a little angry that her husband 
is so quiet, moody and unresponsive. He does not believe that 
ugly story. God help him! no, but it haunts him; or perhaps 
the shadow of an evil to come hangs over him. He looks 
back on this time, long after, wondering which it was, and cannot 
determine. 

Then Dick turns up again—at night this time, and without a 
bluster. He looks sober; and looks, too, as if he were haunted by 
a ghost. It is the old story, but with a new and engaging sequel. 
Everything a beastly swindle, as usual. The manager a cad, and 
Dick accused of forgery. The mother goes white to her lips, 
then a flaming scarlet. Her boy accused of that! Her boy—the 
soul of honour! The soul of honour has something in his appear- 
ance to-night suggestive of a cur expecting a whipping. This 
appearance is not lessened when he says that he must get out of 
this damned country before to-morrow. 

‘Get out of the country!’ shouts the old man, with a heavy 
fist on the table which makes the glasses ring. ‘My God! if 
you're an honest man you shall face the world and give it the lie.’ 

The son falls back a little, scared at his father’s gleaming eyes 
and ashen face; and the mother, in that old, fond, foolish way, 
puts her arms round her boy and says he must fight it out because 
it will all come right. God takes care of such things; and the 
guilty are found out and punished. 

‘That's it, says her boy, thrusting her away ; ‘that is why 
I am going!’ 

The Penny does not turn up any more—at least, not in 
England. It is to be presumed that abroad he turns up pretty 
constantly anywhere where there is foolishness and money. 

Albert Road, Peckham, has its tragedy, though it will be 
allowed that the locality is sordid rather than tragic. His son-in- 
law thinks that his misfortunes have made the old man very much 
more of a gentleman than he used to be. Very likely it is true. 
Misfortunes often have a refining effect. The self-satisfaction of 
respectability must be considerably damped when one reflects that 
one is the father of a forger. The pride and pomposity of Blooms- 
bury must be extinguished for ever, when one knows of one’s son 
that forgery is not the most dishonourable of his failings. As for 
the mother, when her belief in her boy went, so went hope also. 
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Father and mother have both been fools, but she has been the 
greater fool of the two. Both, every one says so, have done their 
best to ruin the boy—have ruined him. They might have seen 
what he was years before, but they shut their eyes. They might 
have learnt from their friends, long ago, that he was a scamp, but 
they would not hear, It is very sad for them, of course, and 
every one has the very greatest sympathy with them; but it is 
their own fault—entirely their own fault. It may be; but if it 
is, then surely the tragedies we make for ourselves are grimmer 
than any which fate makes for us. 
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‘ THE slut again, you say, Ticklepenny ?’ 

‘The slut again, sir ; and, what's more, she’s got two of our 
dogs away with her.’ 

The run-holder paced the room for some time in silence, 
brooding angrily over the information he had just received ; 
for anything but a pleasant welcome home after a week’s holi- 
day in Dunedin was the disturbing news, brought in by one of the 
bank shepherds, that there were dogs among the sheep. 

‘ How long have they been at it?’ he asked presently, pausing 
in his stride. 

‘Five days, sir.’ 

‘Have you got any idea what the loss ’ll be?’ 

‘ Well——’ 

‘Come; let’s have it.’ 

‘I’m afraid, sir, *twon’t fall far short of eight ’undred.’ 

‘Phew!’ and with lowering look the run-holder recommenced 
tramping up and down. 

After a while he stopped abruptly and said impatiently, ‘But, 
Ticklepenny, this is ridiculous! Hang it all; if ’'d been you I 
think I’'d have managed to get a shot at her somehow.’ 

‘Might as well try and get a shot at the devil, sir, while 
you're about it.’ 

With his hands locked behind him, his head bent low on his 
breast, his lips tightly compressed, the run-holder remained for a 
time deep in thought. 

Suddenly a happy light flashed into his eyes as, looking up 
quickly, he said, ‘I'll tell you what I'll do, Ticklepenny. There 
are four gentlemen,here who came back with me to have some 
trout-fishing. They’re harum-scarum young beggars, and nothing 
in the world would give them greater pleasure than a midnight 
scamper over the run. You get away back now, and we'll be up 
at your hut some time this evening. You two and we five ‘ll make 
seven, and we'll see if we can’t put a stop once and for all to this 
slut’s little game.’ 

It is doubtful if in times of peace the ear of man can be 
startled with any cry which carries with it an uglier significance 
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than ‘ There are dogs among the sheep!’ Inquire of those who 
have ridden among a big mob of sheep after it has suffered a 
week’s worrying by dogs, and you will find how few of them will 
have the hardihood to say that the impression created on their 
minds by viewing the attendant horrors is likely ever to fade — 
entirely from their memories. Indeed, they will probably tell 
you that once having looked upon the sickening sight, nothing, 
unless their duties compel them to do so, could induce them to 
repeat the experience. The number of sheep killed outright, or 
bitten andeleft to die in misery, in no wise sums up the havoc 
wrought. The state of utter rout and restlessness into which they 
are thrown has also to be taken into account ; and therein lies the 
greatest mischief. What devilish subtlety, what hellish malignity 
prompts the action passes our understanding, but the dogs invari- 
ably make their fiercest onsets at lambing time. The damage 
thereby done is multiplied two—nay twenty—fold ; for think of the 
injury done to a lot of ewes heavy with lambs (even though they 
be not actually bitten) by being harried in wild confusion for 
nights together over the rugged surface of those stony ridges! 
Adept killers round up a mob, and, passing swiftly from one victim 
to another, give each a clean sharp bite in some vital place; and 
although there are some dogs that will destroy in this manner as 
many as sixty or eighty sheep in a single night, the loss incurred 
is not, after all, so very serious, It is the dogs that are enticed 
away from their legitimate shepherding pursuits, and inveigled 
into joining these nocturnal depredations, which play the very 
mischief with the sheep. These, having no previeus experi- 
ence, do not go to work in the business-like way of the skilled 
killers, but aimlessly chase the sheep hither and thither through 
the darkness, biting and gnawing, till the whole mob is scattered 
about the run in huddled, panic-stricken little lots. 

Then how plaintive is the cry of lambs seeking mothers which 
hours before were dragged down and left to die in agony, or 
escaped that death only to meet another by leaping headlong over 
some precipice in their blind flight for life! For days the 
wretched little mites, pitifully bleating, will wander about till 
starvation or the ever-present hawk releases them from their 
misery. This may seem strange to the Northern reader, but it 
must be understood that, with such large flocks as depasture on 
Austral grazing-lands, rearing lambs by hand is out of the question. 
Occasionally a pet is kept about the homestead as a plaything for 
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the children, but out on the run, when anything happens to the 
ewe, life does not long abide with her offspring. 

As an immediate result of the dog’s work the picture is sad 
enough to contemplate; but think of the scene when the mother, 
though sorely bitten, still lives and continues to give to her young 
what sustenance and protection she is able ! 

With the dawning the dogs betake themselves off to a safe 
hiding-place till night shall again favour a renewal of their 
work; but the dying sheep is relieved of their presence only 
to be placed at the mercy of another enemy, more cruel, if pos- 
sible, than they. A screech high in heaven causes the startled 
ewe to look quickly into the sky. A second later she runs a 
few paces forward, stamps her foot, and, turning, calls her lamb 
fearfully to her side. At first the brave mother is able to repel 
the attacks of her feathered foe, but as the minutes creep slowly 
by, and her strength rapidly diminishes, the kea comes nearer 
and nearer with every swoop till at length it alights upon 
the woolly back. For a time the ewe has sufficient strength to 
drive it off, but each moment she becomes more dazed and 
exhausted with suffering ; each moment the contest becomes more 
unequal and the certainty of some further horror being added to 
her approaching death more sure. Closer sounds the rustle of 
the vermilion and golden-hued pinions, closer the exultant screech 
of ghastly anticipation, till at length the helpless and beaten 
sheep makes one last effort to scare off her assailant, fails, and 
sinks to the earth as sinks a stone. In an instant the kea darts 
upon its prey, drags apart the wool with its talons, cuts open the 
twitching flesh with its sharp beak, and, diving its head into 
the body, tears forth the reeking kidney fat it has learned to 
love so well, and devours it before the breath has left its vicfim’s 
body. : 

The foregoing should explain to the reader in some measure 
the ugly significance of the cry, ‘There are dogs among the 
sheep!’ 

To go back to the black collie of which the shepherd, Tickle- 
penny, spoke. 

Since the time of her going wild some months before she had 
created a reign of terror throughout the district by her repeated 
attacks upon sheep. There was no mistaking her work for that 
of another dog, for she bit once only, and always in the same spot. 
It was a strange habit, and how she learnt it it is impossible to 
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say ; but in one clean sharp bite she tore out the fat from beneath 
the sheep’s tail, invariably with fatal results. All attempts to get 
rid of her had so far proved futile. Indeed, so artfully did she 
elude pursuit, so craftily avoid all manner of traps set to take her, 
that the shepherds had begun to look upon her as being super- 
naturally cunning. At different times bands of angry men set out, 
resolved not to return to their homes till they had sought her out 
and slain her; though subsequently they learned that at the time 
they were riding about among the worried sheep, expecting each 
moment to unearth their quarry, the slut had recommenced her 
work of wanton destruction a hundred miles away. 

As the lingering flecks of daylight were quickly fading out of 
the sky to westward, the run-holder and his friends left the home- 
stead and set out for the shepherd’s hut. As they rode along, the 
surrounding objects rapidly became more indefinite, till at length 
the bleak and silent world around was wrapped in the obscurity 
of night. For a time the sky was clear and no cloud hid the 
stars, but before the horsemen had made much progress up the 
shelterless spurs a dark pall came leaping out of the south. 
Soaring swiftly up, shaking from its folds its white burden as it 
came, the snow cloud soon veiled the vault of heaven in densest 
gloom. The high winds which prevail in those elevated regions 
sent the feathery flakes whirling through the air with such force 
that the five riders with one accord struck deep their spurs, nor 
slackened rein till they pulled up their horses before the door of 
the shepherd’s hut. It was early summer, in October, and, as 
frequently happens at that season of the year in the uplands of 
the south, the snow fell for hours without cessation, keeping the 
run-holder and his friends fast prisoners beneath the sheltering 
roof, About 3 a.M. one of the impatient watchers, going for the 
hundredth time to the door, saw the stars away to the southward 
peeping from beneath the skirts of the overhanging mantle, which, 
now that the force of the storm was spent, rapidly rolled itself up 
and disappeared in the north, leaving the sky glistening with its 
wealth of jewellery and burnished by the light of the moon that 
meanwhile had risen and soared into silver. Thereupon the little 
band, seven in number, took up their guns and went out into the 
night. Brushing off the white powder which had settled on their 
saddles, they bestrode their half-benumbed horses and rode away 
beneath the cold stars, listening. 

The air was. keen and the snow remained upon the ground, 
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bringing out the ridges of the hills, which spread away in wild 
variety of form into distant mountain chains, in silvery pro- 
minence, as they shone up beneath the gleaming moonlight a 
vivid contrast to the black mystery which crouched in the gullies 
between. 

As the horsemen went about, listening attentively, a faint 
sound rose to the surface of the stillness which lay over the earth 
—a sound so low and distant that to a stranger it might have 
seemed nothing but the sighing of the mountain breezes or the 
rustling of the wings of some wild-fowl passing overhead at an 
invisible height. But the practised ear did not mistake it. It 
knew full well the sound of scurrying feet among the tussocks— 
of hunted sheep speeding through the long grass in wild affright. 

A moment later a succession of short gasping barks caused 
every man’s hand to tighten on his gun, as, bending forward on 
his horse’s neck, he strained his eyes to the utmost to pierce the 
uncertain light. 

Suddenly the edge of a vast shadow beneath seemed to move, 
became agitated, broke asunder and shot forth a sinuous tongue 
which, moving quickly forward, detached itself from the parent 
darkness and rushed up from the moonlit hillside like a black 
serpent trailing over the white surface of the ground. It was a 
straggling mob of sheep fleeing before the pursuing dogs. 

A few terse, strident words of command from the run-holder 
and the men were off, each vying with his neighbour in the 
attempt to be the first to send a charge of shot into the slut’s 
carcass. 

Away they went at a dare-devil pace, rudely startling the early 
morning air, which but a brief while before had seemed fearsome 
in its weird silence, with the instinctive shouts of sportsmen, each 
moment in danger of being hurled, man and horse together, from 
the pinnacle of life and action into the abyss of stillness and 
manifold darkness. Danger? Who thought of danger? With 
the frenzied excitement of the chase stirring every soul to its 
foundation and sending the hot blood dancing through every vein, 
there was no time for such a thought! The pure mountain air 
rushed against their faces, and stimulated their spirits to such a 
pitch of exhilaration that they seemed to skim bird-like, rather 
than ride, over the broken ground. Now they tore along the 
winding sheep-tracks which skirted the flanks of some precipitous 
spur; now charged headlong at a breakneck pace straight down 
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the trackless steep; now stumbled and almost came to grief over | 
a ‘spaniard’! or a fragment of granite concealed by dry grass 
growing thickly around, as they twisted and turned in pursuit of 
the fleeing dogs. The wind snatched the hats from their heads 
and whirled them far away into some ravine hundreds of feet 
below, but, save thinking that it was better so, as the breeze was 
cooling to their heated brains, the wearers took no note of the 
loss. The scrub brushed against their legs and wrenched off their 
leggings ; but they were never missed. Their spurs were torn 
from their feet ; but until they found no answering rally from the 
horse to the appeal of their digging heels they did not know that 
they were gone. From time to time a horse put his foot into a 
rabbit-hole and went swooping to the earth; but a second later 
the rider had regained his saddle and was racing along after the 
others more frantically than ever to make up for lost time. 

Ateight o’clock the first reckless gallop of that fast and furious 
ride was over. The two dogs that had been enticed away were 
shot ; but not the slut. So far she had dodged all attempts to 
bring her within range of a gun. For five hours the killing pace 
had lasted, and now the riders got together to talk over the next 
best move and to ease their pumped horses for a while of their 
weight. Sorry spectacles the poor brutes looked as they stood 
there sweltering in sweat, their flanks heaving, their heads 
drooped, their nostrils widespread, clutching at each gasping 
breath, as if with the final effort of a dying force which could 
bring another one to the surface—never. 

After a spell, the horses meanwhile having got their wind, the 
men tightened girths and set off to go carefully over every bit 
of ground in the hope of coming upon the slut in her hiding- 
place. Several times during the morning she was sighted as she 
broke cover to make for some new place of concealment ; but it 
was not until the sun had climbed the heavens, reached its zenith, 
and was hurrying towards the restful West, that they finally ran 
her down. Through the forenoon she had been chased from point 
to point and beaten back from the lower outlets of the run, till at 
length, being sorely pressed, she doubled and made a great dash 
to reach her one remaining loophole of escape. She sped as fast 
as her tired limbs would carry her towards the entrance of a 
heavily timbered gully at the back of the run, which came stretch- 
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ing down, like a great river of trees, from the mountain fast- 
nesses of the interior to the grazing-land below. If once she 
reached that, she would be free and could make off to the ranges 
at her leisure, as no horse could penetrate the tangled mass of 
undergrowth or work his way between the thickly growing trees. 
Her pursuers were quick to realise this, and, fearing all their 
precious labour might be lost, strained every nerve to cut her off 
before she gained the spot. They knew she had a long start and 
was running for her life, but they saw that she was footsore and 
weary, and felt hopeful of yet winning the race. 

Nearer and nearer the slut drew towards the gate of deliver- 
ance; less and less became the distance between her and the 
horsemen. At length the hunted animal, still well beyond range 
of the guns, reached to within 500 yards of the first tree. 
Down sat the riders in their saddles, and, striking deep their spurs, 
forced their jaded horses, whose legs now tottered at every stride, 
to make a supreme effort to beat her at the finish. Every instant 
she drew nearer the haven of trees, every instant the clatter of 
iron shoes became more distinct in her ears. Fearing she would 
escape them after all, two of the men fired upon her in the hope 
of a random shot taking effect; but their guns did no further 
execution than scaring a few small birds from the neighbouring 
bushes. It was impossible to shoot straight at the pace they were 
going, and there was no time to pull up and take aim. 

Suddenly a noise to the right caused the hunted brute to 
glance swiftly in that direction. In that glance she saw that one 
of the men (it was Ticklepenny, who, knowing the country better 
than the others, had made for the bush by a more direct way) had 
flung himself from the saddle, and, leaving his horse on the ridge 
above, was leaping from rock to rock down a rugged slope by a 
short cut which, if she kept on her present course, would assuredly 
bring her well within range of his gun before she could gain the 
bush. Hesitating a moment, she was quickly made aware of her 
perilous position between two fires by the ever-nearing thunder of 
. the galloping hoofs behind her. She eyed Ticklepenny fearfully 
fer a few moments, dared not risk the shot from his gun, and 
then, though on the very threshold of safety, lost courage and 
turned into a clump of manuka growing in the hollow of a small 
gully on the left. 

With a wild shout of triumph the horsemen hastened up and 
surrounded her, declaring, in congratulating themselves on their 
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success, that she could not have run to cover in a surer trap; for 
between the big gully and the scrub stretched a broad valley of 
clear tussock land about 250 yards in width. If she attempted to 
make for the brush across this open space, she must inevitably be . 
shot. 

I should mention here that through this valley there ran a 
bridle-track leading over the hills to the homestead of the adjoin- 
ing station, and that on account of a spring causing a boggy spot 
in the hollow at the foot of the small gully the track made a detour 
at that place, and climbing to higher ground passed through the 
scrub in which the slut had taken refuge. 

Having looked well to their guns, four of the men took up 
such advantageous positions round the clump of manuka as to 
preclude the possibility of the entrapped animal being able to 
break cover at any point with safety ; for they had had too much 
warm work to get her into a corner to risk even the remotest 
hazard of letting her slip out of their clutches. To make assu- 
rance doubly sure, the run-holder and Ticklepenny crossed the 
valley and stationed themselves near the edge of the big bush to 
shoot her down should she by any strange chance escape the 
others’ fire. Then the seventh man started forward to turn her 
out. 

As he neared the spot all were surprised to see the head and 
shoulders of a ‘ swagger’ rise out of the identical clump of manuka. 
This fellow had wandered that morning thus far from the adjoin- 
ing station, and, as is the wont of the New Zealand tramp, had 
laid down for a snooze until such time as it behoved him to be 
moving on in order to reach about sundown the next place of call. 
There he knew a substantial meat supper and comfortable shake- 
down awaited him—unless the run-holder wished to enjoy the 
sight of gazing upon the ashes of his wool-shed the following 
morning. 

Disturbed by the shouting of the horsemen, and seeing by the 
sun it was time to be jogging on his way, the lazy vagabond 
shouldered his swag and trudged along the track in the direction 
of the big bush, his dog following close at his heels. When he 
had traversed the 250 yards of open and was nearing the foremost 
tree, his dog left him and ran into the undergrowth. 

The run-holder, who was standing by, gun in hand, noticed 
this and said, ‘I say, you’d better call that dog of yours into heel 
if you don’t want him shot!’ 
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But the man apparently did not hear, as he passed on without 
answering, 

‘I say,’ again cried the run-holder, in a louder tone, ‘ are you 
. deaf? Your dog’s gone into the bush after a rabbit or something, 
and you'd better call him out if you don’t want him shot by mis- 
take. We're out after a slut, just like him, that’s been worrying 
the sheep.’ : 

Then the man stopped and, looking round, said in a surprised 
way, ‘Dog? Wotdog? [I ain’t got no dog!’ 

Under the pretence of belonging to the swagger, the slut had 
safely crossed the 250 yards of open, and got clear away under the 
very muzzles of the enemy’s guns. 

And this is what men call instinct ! 
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HAPPY PAIRS AT DUNMOW. 


WHEN we said we would go to Dunmow and see the flitch given 
away, we forgot we should be travelling on the Saturday before 
the Bank Holiday. It is at such times that my celibacy weighs 
lightest on me, when I have to fight only for myself and the com- 
fort of my own seat. So, after a brief battle, I sat luxuriously in 
my favourite corner and watched the husbands carrying babies 
and the wives pushing perambulators full of brown paper parcels, 
phrenetically endeavouring to find room. One little genteel, 
middle-aged lady, dressed in silk, came to the window and, in a 
small voice, begged very hard for accommodation. She was so meek 
and lonely we let her in and pushed up one of the arms for her, and 
there she sat crumpled up against me and talked the whole way. 

You change at Bishop’s Stortford for Dunmow, whence it is 
distant nine miles down a bye-line. We refused the omnibus and 
walked up, carrying our bags, for I believe in prospecting before 
settling on your inn ; the exterior aspect is so generally an indica- 
tion of the colour of the table-cloth and the character of the 

,sheets. In the village there are many neat old houses, splashed 
with purple bunthes of the clematis and bright with brass rods for 
the blinds ; they have trim gardens of geranium and the variegated 
maple, and at the open window of one of them two girls were 
sitting at work ; and almost opposite were two young men smoking 
pipes, who looked as if they might be undergraduates come over 
from Cambridge to do a little quiet reading. 

After dinner we went and sat in the bar, and heard the land- 
lord give it as his deliberate opinion that on Monday not less than 
ten thousand people would come to Dunmow. There is nothing 
pleasanter than an evening in an inn-bar, with its brick-red paper, 
its auctioneers’ advertisements, its ‘Swearing and profane language 
strictly prohibited.’ What can be more soothing, after some few 
months of London, than to sit still and hear talk of the Salvation 
Army and the Stores ?—than to drink in the unconscious humour, 
the grotesque scandal, the pleasant ignorance? I should like to 
have a cottage down in these Essex parts, and at the end of the 
day come into the bar and sit smoking. You need never say 
anything unless you like. There were two old men opposite each 
other beside the empty grate who did nothing whatever for an 
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hour but puff resonantly until one remarked soberly ‘That ten ?’ 
and they parted silently till Monday. 

The morning of Sunday was grey, but later it broke sweetly 
into blue and sunshine. [I strolled the peaceful village street 
before breakfast, and saw the same tall lady standing knitting at 
the head of her flight of steps I had marked there the evening 
before—a most gracious, graceful tricotewse. I wondered why she 
stood there. Has she French blood in her that dimly recalls the 
Convention and the guillotine ? Is there some slumbering heredity 
that still mutters, obscurely dictating she shall take her knitting 
out into the open air? I thought of breaking into ‘ (a ira,’ to see 
if the old revolutionary blood would light ; but she looked so calm 
and stately I forbore, and, humming ‘Ow peut-on étre mieux 
qu’au sein de sa famille?’ went in to breakfast. 

Here we were in Essex, expecting only long dun fidlds and 
marshes—something of Northern France, without the charm of 
the poplar—and, behold, we were wandering, after breakfast, over 
a high upland common and down a dappled lane, past sunflowered 
cottages and soft white farms of hay and early harvest, and the 
Dunmow bells clashing to us, ever fainter, to return and pray. 
We stood at the end of the village and watched the people stream- 
ing down the sloping road to the church. Behind us were the 
high brittle iron gates in front of the old Hall with its cupola that 
looked like an illustration by Caldecott. A pretty girl in white 
looked back at us as much as to say, ‘Come, come to church.’ It is 
amazing how much of rural beauty you see everywhere in England. 

At Thaxted we found a fine old church and a capital inn. At 
the edge of the churchyard was a row of tiny almshouses like bee- 
hives, and, trained over the doors, just like the entrance to the 
hive, a close-cut, tight-fitting oval frame of privet. In the 
common garden an old crone was wandering, with a yellow face 
carved into wrinkles and a deep-set, lurking black eye. At the 
sound of my voice out came another old body, and, from the little 
dormer window above, the head of a voluble, merry, toothless, 
graceless, ancient Dame Durden. Yes, that was the water-butt 
on to which her sweetheart climbed when he came to pay her a 
visit, she cackled. But she wished she had the end house, and 
then he wouldn’t have to pass the other cottages. And the two 
old women laughed, and the old crone looked at them with 
malignant sternness, as though for two pins she’d put vermin- 
powder in their drink. 

When we came back we climbed a bit of a hill off the main 
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road, and went up into Great Easton to try and get some tea. 
They spread us a meal of jam and lettuce and sliced cucumber in 
a large room with a Bloomsbury Square sideboard, a piano and an 
harmonium, both open and furnished with hymn-books, The 
landlady came in and offered to pour out the tea for us; the 
handsome young landlord brought us in the new baby to see— 
‘Takes to strangers wonderful!’ And the baby clutched at us 
with dimpled wrinkled fists and laughed a toothless chuckle. 

I don’t know that I have ever had a very marked coincidence 
in my life—few people have, absolutely unmanufactured—but this 
seemed to me a strange one. We went up into the churchyard, 
and one of the party asked me where I would like to be buried. 
I was standing with my hand on an old flat tomb, half covered 
with ivy and wholly worn and at first sight quite undecipherable. 
‘Here,’ I said, and then, bending over the tomb and feeling for 
the letters with my hand, I found my name on it. The name is 
an uncommon one; I don’t ever remember seeing it on a grave 
before, except of mine own people; and I certainly could not have 
seen it without bending and taking the trouble to make it out. I 
wonder if it will beso. Thereis many a true word spoken in earnest. 

Enfin le grand jour! And as the Bank Holiday sports were 
not to begin till one, we walked over to Little Dunmow to see the 
remains of the priory where the celibate monks first established 
this their perennial jest against matrimony. Now, in the matter 
of awarding the flitch, there is a tendency at Little Dunmow, and 
not altogether an improper one, to sneer at the pretensions of 
Great Dunmow. The sexton who shows us over all that is left of 
the priory, describes the ceremony scornfully as ‘all a made-up 
affair,’ and points to the stones on which the candidates used to 
kneel while taking the oath, and the ancient chair in which they 
were afterwards triumphantly carried, as proof that the function 
cannot be properly performed elsewhere. These interesting relics, 
which were being sketched by an elderly enthusiast in grey 
whiskers, are still preserved in the south aisle of the original 
priory, now forming the Little Dunmow parish church, and in the 
aisle are still to be seen the tombs of the founder and his wife; 
that Robert Fitzwalter who revivified the priory at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century; and of the Fair Matilda, daughter of 
the second Fitzwalter and wife to that famous Robin of the Wood, 
that gentilhomme déchu who is best known in his abbreviated 
form of Robin Hood. She lies on her back, a thin-faced young 
person cut in alabaster, with a broken nose that does not much 
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suggest the beauty that provoked the unlawful advances of King 
John and drove him incontinently to poison her because she 
rejected them. 

The rival villages are two miles or so apart, and while Great 
Dunmow hangs out its banners and erects tents, Little Dunmow 
sternly goes on with its work of early harvesting. Little Dunmow 
is well out of earshot of the raucous steam-organ that accompanies 
the swings and merry-go-rounds, and thereby is Little Dunmow’s 
state the more gracious ; for all day long we are tortured at Great 
Dunmow by the trumpeting of ‘The Rowdy-dowdy Boys’ and 
‘The Royal Fusiliers.’ It penetrates into the tent where the 
solemn awards of the flitch are being made, and so confuses the 
energetic and learned counsel for the donors that he refers to it 
angrily as a ‘ burly-hurly.’ But it only adds a louder majesty to 
the tones of the counsel for the claimants, who is happily gifted 
by nature with a diapason to which a neighbouring steam-organ 
or two need make very little difference. ‘Invaluable for selling 
sprats in November,’ as I once heard a basso maliciously charac- 
terise the voice and method of a rival. 

We paid a shilling to go on to the ground where the sports 
were held, and found a little racecourse round which the farmers 
and their ponies had to go so often to complete a mile and a half 
that I imagine they must most of them have been giddy. Along 
the hedge-side nearest the winning-post was stretched a substantial 
row of farm wagons with their owners’ names chalked on them, 
as you see cards written on the carriages for the Eton and Harrow 
match. Thence came stentorian and encouraging roars of ‘' Tom’ 
or ‘ George,’ as the little horses raced round, looking very like the 
little lead horses of the Casino game at the bains-de-mer in Nor- 
mandy. The riders sometimes wore ‘ blazers’ and sometimes were 
in veritable silk, but they fell off rather in the legs, which were for 
the most part trousered. It all reminded me of a country race 
meeting drawn and coloured by Rowlandson ; and perhaps the 
earliest Derby was just as simple and enjoyable. 

At three o’clock we were all sitting in the tent, gaping at the 
platform and the judges’ seat under the royal escutcheon. The 
gentlemen of the press were busily engaged at a long sloping 
desk in extracting the plums from the addresses of the counsel 
for and against the claimants, which, got up to look very like 
briefs, had been thoughtfully handed them for the purpose. 
Against the tent-pole were hanging the flitches, adorned with red, 
blue, and white ribbons, with a card to let us know they are pre- 
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sented by the local brewers. Formerly, they were hung high and 
had to be climbed for by the successful male candidate ; for, once 
upon a time, there was a husband who begged that some one else 
would do it for him, as if he got a grease spot on his Sunday 
clothes his wife would scold him terribly. Whereupon the gate- 
keeper told him to be off, seeing that he who fears is certainly not 
master at home and can have no claim to the bacon. Nowadays, 
it is one of the conditions of the game that the flitch is delivered free 
of charge, and not required either to be cut down or carried away. 
Two or three years ago a couple, on the award being made them, 
had a desperate quarrel because the wife had not brought anything 
big enough to fetch it home in; which being overheard by the 
authorities, the prize was promptly stopped in transitu. 

Though the sides of the tent were down, it was very hot; yet 
we all grew still hotter with suppressed excitement as a hand clad 
in a large white glove, mystic, wonderful, comes through the par- 
tition at the back and pushes on to the platform a small cane- 
bottomed chair. Then we count the seats on the right and dis- 
cover it is meant for the jury of bachelors and maidens. 

Nor is that interesting body long in following, for six young 
ladies in white and six young gentlemen in tweed suits ascend the 
stage and sit in various stages of uneasy self-consciousness facing 
us. They look for all the world like a suburban choral society in 
a state of repose. The young ladies are for the most part adorned 
with flowers and silk gloves, and so sit as entirely to obscure the 
young gentlemen behind them, to whom they occasionally turn 
and address coquettish remarks, 

We are just considering and disputing which we admire the 
most, whether the one on the extreme right or number two from 
the left, when the judge, in a very large wig and loose red gown 
hung with black velvet, marches solemnly in from the other side, 
followed by the counsel for the claimants and the counsel for the 
donors in wig and gown, the clerk of the court, and finally the two 
pair of claimants themselves ; who modestly constitute themselves 
the two pair back by sitting in two tight little pews on the judge’s 
right. The clerk, befrogged as a chief constable, proclaims 
silence, opens the court in legal form, swears in the jury, and 
amidst a breathless pause and the trumpeting of the steam-organ 
the counsel for the claimants rises and begins his speech. As for 
’ the claimants, they sit very close to each other, and there is a 
touching tendency on the husband’s part to get his arm as much 
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round his wife’s waist as the dignity of the proceedings will ad- 
mit ; or it may be altogether to prevent her falling out of the pew. 


The first claim is that made by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Webb, of 


Wednesbury. Counsel says with much dramatic emphasis and 
hitching of his gown that Mr, Webb met the lady who is now so 
fortunate as to be his wife at Stafford in 1886. At once he 
became in-ter-es-ted in her. Hurray! from the free seats at the 
back. He met her the next year again and became still more 
in-ter-es-ted. Brayvo and genteel murmurs of admiration from the 
reserved half-crowns. Then ensued an engagement and a period 
of pro-bation, and finally they were wed at St. Paul’s, Stafford. 
General applause, and ‘I wish the man’d speak up’ from a deaf 
old lady behind, who, if only she had brought her trumpet, might 
have silenced the steam-organ which the counsel is doing his 
best to outbray. On silence being restored by the clerk, counsel 
waves two papers over his head and says he holds in his hand two 
certificates from neighbours of Mr. Webb’s, bearing testimony to 
the terms of complete affection :—Counsel for the donors jumps up 
and appeals to my lord to have the letters proved in legal form. 
The judge says certainly that must be done, and they are con- 
sidered proved in sufficient legal form by being shown to Mr. Webb, 
who says they’re all right and in his friend’s handwriting ; and 
the counsel for the claimants reads them with withering emphasis 
directed at his learned friend, and, throwing them dramatically on 
the table amid loud and general cheering, proceeds to examine 
Mr. Webb in chief.. The prime point to be made is that, if they 
were unwed, Mr. Webb would go through it all again, term of 
pro-bation included, and to that Mr. Webb swears with the readiest 
cheerfulness and packs himself back into the pew amid enthusi- 
astic cries of ‘Give un the bacon!’ Mrs. Webb isalso examined, 
but beyond whispering that Mr. Webb is one of the most amiable 
and good-tempered of men (which, indeed, he looks) and that they 
have never so much as had a word, nothing of fresh importance is 
elicited, and up goes Mr. Webb’s arm round her back and 
shoulders with renewed confidence. It’s clearly a galloping 
verdict for them, notwithstanding the fiendish—really, I must 
say it—the fiendish efforts made by the counsel for the donors to 
get Mr. Webb to admit that they disputed whether the little boy 
should be called Cyril or Samuel, that he catches it from Mrs. 
Webb if he is late for dinner, and that they have had words when 
he has been unwell and Mrs. Webb has been laid up with neural- 
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gia. No such thing. Nor can he get Mr. Webb to admit any 
latent defect in the lady’s temper to account for his being so long 
in making up his mind. ‘Two years, you know’ counsel persists - 
with a very good imitation of the insinuating Old Bailey manner ; 
‘come now, Mr. Webb, wasn’t it because you weren’t quite sure 
of her temper?’ ‘Not in the least, sir,’ says Mr. Webb, sturdily ; 
‘while the lady is understood to whisper she considered herself too 
young. So.down sits the counsel for the donors baffled ; the only 
point made being the length of Mr. Webb’s probation ; at which, 
in fact, there were a few murmurs of ‘ No bacon!’ possibly ema- 
nating from some one who has a reversionary interest in the flitch 
in the event of Mr. Webb’s failure. Then the judge sums up, and 
the clerk says, ‘ Consider your verdict, ladies and gentlemen,’ and 
the young ladies and young gentlemen, just for form’s sake (or, 
possibly, flirtation’s), ask through their foreman for leave to retire, 
which is granted them by the judge with a benevolent smile, as 
much as to say that he himself was once young, though now he 
may be, perhaps, thirty at the most. When the jury return— 
‘Are you all agreed upon your verdict?’ ‘Weare.’ ‘How say 
you, do you find for the claimants or for the donors?’ ‘ We find 
for the claimants.’ ‘And that is the verdict of you all?’ 
‘Ya’as.’ And the young gentleman foreman, who, having been 
selected by the young ladies, is naturally the best-looking, twirls 
an incipient moustache and sits down again out of sight amidst 
enthusiastic applause. The counsel for the claimants jumps up 
radiant and shakes hands heartily with Mr. and Mrs. Webb; the 
judge, who is above any such display of feeling, lost in legal 
thought, regards the pole sternly at the top of the tent. 

The case of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Garner, of West Moulsey, 
presents a similar picture of unbroken conjugal felicity ; more 
highly coloured, perhaps, from the fact that he is a horse 
slaughterer, whereas Mr. Webb pursues the gentler avocation of 
a railway clerk. Mr. Garner, too, is so fortunate as to have an 
active sympathiser at the door of the tent in the person of a 
gentleman who (on hearing of West Moulsey) proclaims aloud 
that he comes from Hampton Court; which, coupled with the 
fact that he is considerably excited with beer, gives him, as he 
believes, the right to make an effort to swarm on to the platform, 
either to get at the jury, or, generally, to see fair play for his 
fellow riverside countryman. But the judge, who is fortunately 
also an auctioneer, proves equal to the emergency, and the man 
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round his wife’s waist as the dignity of the proceedings will ad- 
mit ; or it may be altogether to prevent her falling out of the pew. 

The first claim is that made by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Webb, of 
Wednesbury. Counsel says with much dramatic emphasis and 
hitching of his gown that Mr. Webb met the lady who is now so 
fortunate as to be his wife at Stafford in 1886. At once he 
became in-ter-es-ted in her. Hurray! from the free seats at the 
back. He met her the next year again and became still more 
in-ter-es-ted. Brayvo and genteel murmurs of admiration from the 
reserved half-crowns. Then ensued an engagement and a period 
of pro-bation, and finally they were wed at St. Paul’s, Stafford. 
General applause, and ‘I wish the man’d speak up’ from a deaf 
old lady behind, who, if only she had brought her trumpet, might 
have silenced the steam-organ which the counsel is doing his 
best to outbray. On silence being restored by the clerk, counsel 
waves two papers over his head and says he holds in his hand two 
certificates from neighbours of Mr. Webb’s, bearing testimony to 
the terms of complete affection :—Counsel for the donors jumps up 
and appeals to my lord to have the letters proved in legal form. 
The judge says certainly that must be done, and they are con- 
sidered proved in sufficient legal form by being shown to Mr. Webb, 
who says they’re all right and in his friend’s handwriting ; and 
the counsel for the claimants reads them with withering emphasis 
directed at his learned friend, and, throwing them dramatically on 
the table amid loud and general cheering, proceeds to examine 
Mr. Webb in chief.. The prime point to be made is that, if they 
were unwed, Mr. Webb would go through it all again, term of 
pro-bation included, and to that Mr. Webb swears with the readiest 
cheerfulness and packs himself back into the pew amid enthusi- 
astic cries of ‘Give un the bacon!’ Mrs. Webb isalso examined, 
but beyond whispering that Mr. Webb is one of the most amiable 
and good-tempered of men (which, indeed, he looks) and that they 
have never so much as had a word, nothing of fresh importance is 
elicited, and up goes Mr. Webb’s arm round her back and 
shoulders with renewed confidence. It’s clearly a galloping 
verdict for them, notwithstanding the fiendish—really, I must 
say it—the fiendish efforts made by the counsel for the donors to 
get Mr. Webb to admit that they disputed whether the little boy 
should be called Cyril or Samuel, that he catches it from Mrs. 
Webb if he is late for dinner, and that they have had words when 
he has been unwell and Mrs, Webb has been laid up with neural- 
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gia. No such thing. Nor can he get Mr. Webb to admit any 
latent defect in the lady’s temper to account for his being so long 
in making up his mind. ‘Two years, you know’ counsel persists - 
with a very good imitation of the insinuating Old Bailey manner ; 
‘come now, Mr. Webb, wasn’t it because you weren’t quite sure 
of her temper?’ ‘Not in the least, sir,’ says Mr. Webb, sturdily ; 
‘while the lady is understood to whisper she considered herself too 
young. So.down sits the counsel for the donors baffled ; the only 
point made being the length of Mr. Webb’s probation ; at which, 
in fact, there were a few murmurs of ‘ No bacon!’ possibly ema- 
nating from some one who has a reversionary interest in the flitch 
in the event of Mr. Webb’s failure. Then the judge sums up, and 
the clerk says, ‘ Consider your verdict, ladies and gentlemen,’ and 
the young ladies and young gentlemen, just for form’s sake (or, 
possibly, flirtation’s), ask through their foreman for leave to retire, 
which is granted them by the judge with a benevolent smile, as 
much as to say that he himself was once young, though now he 
may be, perhaps, thirty at the most. When the jury return— 
‘Are you all agreed upon your verdict?’ ‘Weare.’ ‘How say 
you, do you find for the claimants or for the donors?’ ‘ We find 
for the claimants.’ ‘And that is the verdict of you all?’ 
‘Ya’as.’ And the young gentleman foreman, who, having been 
selected by the young ladies, is naturally the best-looking, twirls 
an incipient moustache and sits down again out of sight amidst 
enthusiastic applause. The counsel for the claimants jumps up 
radiant and shakes hands heartily with Mr. and Mrs. Webi; the 
judge, who is above any such display of feeling, lost in legal 
thought, regards the pole sternly at the top of the tent. 

The case of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Garner, of West Moulsey, 
presents a similar picture of unbroken conjugal felicity; more 
highly coloured, perhaps, from the fact that he is a horse 
slaughterer, whereas Mr. Webb pursues the gentler avocation of 
a railway clerk. Mr. Garner, too, is so fortunate as to have an 
active sympathiser at the door of the tent in the person of a 
gentleman who (on hearing of West Moulsey) proclaims aloud 
that he comes from Hampton Court; which, coupled with the 
fact that he is considerably excited with beer, gives him, as he 
believes, the right to make an effort to swarm on to the platform, 
either to get at the jury, or, generally, to see fair play for his 
fellow riverside countryman. But the judge, who is fortunately 
also an auctioneer, proves equal to the emergency, and the man 
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from Hampton Court is limited to taking his hat off at each of 
Mr. Garner’s more pointed replies and hurraying vivaciously. 
- Mr. Garner, who has had it in his mind for the last five years to 
apply for the flitch, but has been stopped by one thing and 
another, produces similar certificates from neighbours who are 
daily witnesses of their happiness and content; one even being 
from the cottage next door; to the effect that for five years they 
have never heard a cross word come through the partition. 
‘’Urray, Philip!’ from the man from Hampton Court, who, for 
fear he should be suspected of undue partiality, explains he never 
saw the man before in’s life. The foreman emerges from his 
obscurity to say the jury would like to know the thickness of the 
partition, and Mr. Garner pronounces it nine and ’alf inches. 
Delight of the man from Hampton Court, who kisses his hand to 
Mrs. Garner; so strong is still the old tribal feeling in England. 
The counsel for the donors, still pursuing his unhallowed course of 
advocatus diaboli, insinuates he desires information as to how 
Mr. Garner kills his horses, and Mr. Garner says he ’its them on 
the ’ead ; but any attempt to show that he has ever treated Mrs. 
Garner in a similar fashion fails disastrously. Nor does he ever 
bring dirt into the house, seeing that he keeps another pair of 
boots at the slaughter-house. So Mr. and Mrs. Garner very 
properly get the second flitch awarded to them, without the jury 
even taking the trouble to retire, and Mr. Garner’s dimple which has 
come and gone becomes permanent, and Mrs. Garner’s nice counte- 
nance flushes to a livelier pink. As for the man from Hampton 
Court, in his delight he embraces a complete stranger under the 
impression it is Philip, and only makes it right by carrying him 
off to the refreshment tent and treating him and self to more beer. 
To end the proceedings, Mr. and Mrs. Garner are driven in 
state round the ground in an open landau, followed by the judge 
and counsel in a small wagonnette, and the jury of bachelors and 
maidens very tightly packed in a larger one. At the head of 
all rides the clerk-constable, stretching out his hand as though 
pardoning everybody, followed by the Dunmow brass band in 
uniform of yellow braid, playing the air proper to such occasions ; 
and in their wake follow Mr. and Mrs. Webb, uproariously and 
unsteadily chaired, and behind them the flitch they have so nobly 
won, swung ona pole ; whereof the bearer is constantly falling, but 
will surrender it to no one else, so completely is he overcome by his 
feelings and the sunshine of this most bright and auspicious day. 
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CAMP LIFE IN CASHMERE. 


hf 
THE START. 


WE set out in August, my brother and myself, from a small hill 
station in the north of the Punjaub. The journey to Cashmere 
from most places in India is not absolutely easy, as must be the 
case without railways, though these are easily dispensed with, their 
substitutes giving one much more fun for one’s money—at least 
this was my experience. 

The preliminary to our start was an exciting hot afternoon 
spent in superintending the loading of the baggage mules, We 
sat on a bank in the garden, while our whole establishment gave 
assistance to the mule drivers, all talking and arguing at the top 
of their voices, and each objecting to the other’s arrangements ; 
the mules at intervals objecting altogether, and manifesting it 
forcibly by kicking, our hearts meanwhile sinking into our 
boots at the numberless things, without which each servant 
declared it was impossible to start. As things approached com- 
pletion the cook came flying up from the back regions waving a 
large board in one hand and a small stove in the other, assuring 
us solemnly we should die without them. Then a large tin tub 
was added, and we recklessly gave up any idea of neat luggage, 
and consoled ourselves by hoping we had ensured future comfort. 
Fifteen mules in all move off with our future homes, in the shape 
of tents, and everything else that seems needful for the next two 
months, and we watch the procession wind slowly down the hill. 
First walks the cook, in flowing white garments, serenely radiant, 
feeling that he has had his way as to what in his special depart- 
ment should or should not be taken. Then come the other 
servants, carefully attired in travelling costume—that is, for the 
most part, in very tight knickerbockers, which show to the worst 
advantage their skinny brown legs. The dogs bring up the rear, 
a small fox terrier ‘in arms,’ by name ‘Phos’ (or ‘ Phosphadine’ 
in full, so called after a popular but innocent ‘ drink’), and a 
large dignified Gordon setter, ‘Dell,’ whose travelling raiment 
consists merely of a chain and collar, and who goes off looking the 
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very emblem of woe, evidently firmly convinced it is for some evil 
purpose. 

We ourselves followed the next day, meanwhile living on the 
bounty of friends, after the manner of hospitable India. The first 
five miles we accomplished in a dogcart before seven o’clock in 
the morning, the only excitement being a swollen river across our 
road. Here I had to get out and be carried over by a stalwart 
villager, while several more men, with my brother’s help, care- 
fully lifted the cart into the stream and up the opposite bank. 

At'the first stop we found our ponies, sent on the day before ; 
mine a kind loan from a friend, who begged me to adhere strictly 
to its name of ‘Allus,’ and never let it degenerate into the 
common form of Alice. 

The first night, after a leisurely ride of some twenty miles, we 
spent at a ‘dak bungalow,’ or rest-house. These are shelters, 
provided at intervals of about ten miles, along most much- 
travelled roads in India. They contain, usually, some four to 
eight rooms, furnished (!) with a bedstead and washstand each, 
and a table and cupboard, with some ancient tinned eat- 
ables, distinguishing the dining-room. The antique individual 
frequently in charge seems at first sight closely to resemble a 
shaggy old goat, but.in reality he is not at all to be despised, as 
he will rapidly convert one of the long-legged, skinny chickens, 
which you hear so noisily giving up the ghost on your arrival, into 
a very passable curry, and may even be prevailed on to supply 
good hot baths. 

The next day brought us, by a road of mixed red mud and 
stones up to our horses’ knees, to the hill station of Murree, where 
with great difficulty we persuaded the native in charge of the 
road and conveyances to let us have a strong sort of carriage called 
a ‘tonga.’ This he finally did, with the doubtful permission to 
drive it where we liked, the road being considered bad and 
dangerous after recent rain; but we had no time to lose, and off 
we went for our goal, the town of Barmulla. 

The arrangement is usually for the tonga conductor to drive 
at a good easy gallop, blowing a painfully discordant horn at any 
very sharp corners, and changing the two horses and their 
attendant groom at every ten miles. The latter, often a veritable 
study of rags and dirt, with fine dark eyes and gleaming teeth, 
supports himself on the step, his services being chiefly required 
in urging his charges to start. For this every plan is resorted to, 
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from a mere lavish expenditure of the whip and a volley of bad 
language, to the proverbial lighting of a small fire beneath the 
animals, They continue gaily, when once off with a tremendous 
bound, until some obstacle brings them to a standstill, and the game 
of surprising them into a start recommences with renewed vigour. 

We, unluckily, were preceded by a Rajah, who took all the 
good ponies and left us poor little beasts, who kicked and jibbed 
at every precipitous corner, with the River Jhelum rushing 
beneath us, and heavy rocks, hanging threateningly ready to fall, 
overhead. However, we drove all day in our rickety, jolting 
conveyance, feeling like jellies, in spite of all the pillows we had 
provided ourselves with, and at eleven at night arrived at another 
rest-house, having got over some seventy miles of the journey, 
our luggage and servants following in still more primitive convey- 
ances called ‘ ekkas.’ 

To our dismay, we found the house already quite full of 
Englishmen. They were, however, most kind and good-humoured 
over our sudden inroad. The dining-room was vacated for me, 
and I soon slept the sleep of the weary, lulled by the rush of the 
river into dreamless rest, though surrounded by tins of jams and 
potted meats, chiefly standing on their heads, so familiar to all 
Indian travellers, and which might well have formed themselves 
into a substantial nightmare. 

My brother found a ‘ shakedown’ in the verandah outside my 
door, and all too soon the morning was upon us, and, leaving 
Gharri, we proceeded on our way. The next piece of road had 
been truly described as bad, very bad; for a quarter of a mile 
there would be no road, merely a mass of lately fallen rock, slippery 
and slimy with mud, where we had to dismount and have our 
ponies carefully led, while we scrambled along, transferring a 
liberal amount of the surrounding yellow mud on to our clothes 
and boots. 

The evening brought us to Chicoti, where we dined in the 
open, under a radiant starlit sky, retiring to our tents, which had 
been. pitched for the night, full of hope for the morrow, only to 
awake to a heavy downpour, which reduced everything to a most 
discouraging swamp. The only thing to do was to push on, and 
a few soppy hours in a tonga brought us to the town of Barmulla, 
which stands at the entrance of that part of the River Jhelum 
which seems to constitute Cashmere proper ; for here the river 
changes from a wild rushing stream into the broad calm expanse 
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which has charmed the heart of so many seekers of repose and 
beauty. 

All we could see on arrival was a pile of warm-coloured 
wooden houses, clustered round a long timber bridge, which was 
supported on log piles, the whole backed up by mountains more 
or less obliterated in mist. Unfortunately for us, the rain still 
continued, and. we dabbled about very wet and discouraged, as 
well as hungry; for here the rest-house failed us, there being 
neither stores nor chickens to be got there. 

The river looked grey and sullen, though calm enough, even 
for the unseaworthy boats we found ready for us. These boats 
are picturesque and very fairly roomy, quite flat and shallow, 
three parts tented in with matting. One was my brother’s bed- 
room and our sitting-room ; the two rooms we afterwards divided 
by a gorgeous yellow and black tablecloth, which flapped with 
primitive simplicity in every passing breeze. Another boat was 
for myself and ayah, and a third for kitchen and servants. The 
boatmen, three to each boat, with their wives, children, chickens, 
and puppies, luckily take up very little room, living in the tail- 
end of the boat, which, at its broadest part, just takes one’s little 
camp-bed, leaving room to turn round very circumspectly be- 
tween it and the slight outer wall of hanging matting. We 
found the men very talkative and amusing, though a little irritat- 
ing, from a habit of always preferring to tell you anything, rather 
than that which you ask about, and the womenkind do most of 
the work. They row with short oars, heart-shaped at the end, 
which they use with no sort of rowlock, merely making a kind of 
lever with their left hands. 

Early the next morning we were afloat—servants and dogs and 
all our goods and chattels—the three boats keeping well together. 
It ceased not to rain, and we felt very despondent at having come 
so far, to sit shivering in such chilly, moist surroundings. 

Fortunately this state of things did not last, and towards 
evening it cleared, when we seemed suddenly transferred from a 
land of mist and shadows to the golden gates of the setting sun. 
Everything was bathed in colour, as over the moist sky there crept 
a mantle of daffodil and gold. The glowing rays touched the tiny 
fluffy clouds till they blushed and lay repeated in their rosy soft- 
ness in the clear water beneath. 

Deep shades of violet and blue lay across the river, checking 
the stream of golden light; and far above the banks of heavy 
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cloud gleamed out, clear and startling, the icy tops of mountains 
clothed in fresh fallen snow. We sat rapt in wonder and solemn 
admiration, till purple, crimson, and gold had melted alike into 
the calm blueness of night. 

The next day all the charm of the life came to us. Rowed 
gently up the placid, shining river, a panorama of snowy moun- 
tains all round, standing clear and sparkling against a cloudless 
sky; rustling through beds of bright yellow water-lilies and bril- 
liant pink lotus flowers, with the sun softly shaded by the awnings 
of matting, and the boat seeming little more than a sure footing 
for the comfortable camp-chairs in which we sat, with the water 
rippling so close at our sides. 

We moored for breakfast under the shade of an overhanging 
tree, enjoying the hot rolls and coffee, which emerged from the 
kitchen boat, in our beautiful surroundings. This meal consisted 
also in part of an immense fish, which we had previously met in 
the water, towed by two small boys in a boat, and which for a 
trifling sum, equivalent to 3d., was transferred to our larder. 

This was our first experience of the renownedly inexpensive 
manner of living which is certainly possible in Cashmere, when 
once you have got there. 

On our onward way we passed a place called Sopur, very 
favourable for the capture of that big fish the ‘marsea, to judge 
by the decorations on the white walls of the rest-house. Here it 
was the custom for the fortunate captor of a forty- or fifty-pound 
fish to note up this occurrence, together with life-size portrait of 
the big prize, its weight, length of time before bite, and other 
particulars ; and several noble samples had thus left their mark. 
Alongside of these was one tiny specimen, of possibly half a 
pound, endeavouring to swallow a huge spoon-bait, and over its 
head the pathetic note, ‘ After five days’ hard fishing!’ The fol- 
lowing day we reached the great town of Cashmere, Srinager. 


TI, 
SRINAGER. 


It was nearly eleven in the morning before we came in sight of 
the town. There being much water in the river, it made coming 
up stream no easy matter. For this reason it was useless to 
attempt the main street of the place—the Jhelum itself; and we 
had to turn off into a more humble canal, just as the city, with 
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the sunlight dancing on its gilded domes and minarets, came 
most attractively in sight. We, however, appreciated the wisdom 
of our course, when we found what really exciting work it was, 
having our heavy boats punted up against stream, especially 
through bridges and round corners; and very soon we were all 
absorbed in what there was to be seen on the way. 

Rickety wooden houses, many stories high, seemed to lean all 
round us in every possible direction ; each unlike its neighbour 
in colour and height, though nearly all with beautiful carved 
shutters, hanging in picturesque angles from windows, innocent of 
all other protection. In the warm sunlight, the brown and white 
tones ripened into rich shades of yellow and red; and here and 
there a pale pink house, with emerald-green window frames, 
threw in a strong dash of colour; and over its neighbour’s dark 
carved shutters would hang strings of red tomatoes drying in the 
hot sun. 

Most of the houses seemed full of people, who looked out 
listlessly from behind their many-coloured draperies as we passed. 
Others, more curious, crowded together on overhanging verandahs, 
which had absolutely ‘no visible means of support,’ but whose 
insecurity seemed in no way to affect the laughing, chattering 
group of people upon them. Every here and there the irregular 
line of houses was broken by a narrow street, winding away into 
almost black darkness, so sharp was the contrast between it and 
its sunny surroundings. 

The town seemed full of life and animation as the canal merged 
into the centre street of the river. Women with great dark 
wondering eyes came down flights of steep steps to fill their 
earthen pitchers at the water’s edge; men passed to and fro, 
rowing in gaily painted boats; and our country men and women 
mingled with the crowd, under the great poplar avenue, by the 
riverside. We pitched our tents in a garden about four miles 
up the stream, and the next day prepared to visit the city in a 
small boat. 

Srinager has six bridges crossing the Jhelum at various 
intervals, and between two of these all fishing is prohibited by 
the Maharajah, who nominally governs the land ; the reason given 
being that the soul of a late Maharajah has passed into a fish, who 
resides in this part of the river! It seems most fortunate for 
every one that his soul has been so accurately located, and it is to 
be hoped, if some future Maharajah is condemned to pass into a 
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sheep, it will be equally cleverly individualised, as, beef being 
already unattainable, owing to the cow being a sacred animal, it 
would complicate existence were mutton also debarred. 

Our small boat was only about four inches out of the water, 
and quite flat, with a thatch of rushes overhead and no seats; so 
we reclined on cushions, after the Eastern manner, that looks so 
luxurious and is so uncomfortable. The gold and silver domes, 
as the city came in sight, looked very effective, and even being 
told that some are covered with old kerosine-oil tins does not 
detract from their glitter ; though, like many an effect in the 
East, they must not be too nearly inspected if the charm is to 
remain. We passed the Maharajah’s palace on our way, a gaudy 
unfinished building; in exterior rather like his boats—a mixture 
of red and green paint and dirt, very different from the snug, 
substantially comfortable house-boats being’ built here by a few 
enterprising Englishmen. We passed too the gates of the Dhal 
lake, and saw its wonderful clear reflections, and were told of the 
beautiful floating gardens upon its surface, and then came on into 
the heart of the town. 

Here we left our boats, and, following a guide, plunged boldly 
into the confusion and crowd of one of the picturesque dirty 
streets. Our way to a copper shop we wished to visit led us 
through dark, evil-smelling little alleys, filled with people anxious 
to press their goods upon us, and it was with some relief we at 
last reached the house and stumbled up the obscure breakneck 
staircase, which led us into the ‘show-room.’ A wonderful change 
awaited us here, as we came suddenly on masses of brilliant glow- 
ing copper works, lit up by the golden rays of the setting sun. 
The light streamed in through the narrow windows, and burnished 
the whole room into a scene which quite dazzled our eyes after 
the gloomy entrance. We were delighted with the bowls, trays, 
candlesticks, and other things we found here. When we had made 
our purchases, which were by no means expensive, we were offered 
tea by the old bearded owner of the shop. It was quickly brought 
on a copper tray of fine workmanship, quaintly out of keeping 
with the very coarse, common English teacups. The sugar was 
in the form of small sweetmeats, on a slender copper imitation of 
a leaf, and some unwholesome-looking little cakes made up the 
repast. We found the tea—known as Ladak or caravan tea— 
most excellent and refreshing, and were glad of it before embark- 
ing.on our return journey. The setting sun had given place to 
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the twilight, that deepens so quickly into darkness, before we 
reached our boats, and ere long the moon held gentle sway. 

On our way back, we asked our boatmen to sing to us, and 
while we were rowed slowly up the broad river, silvered in the 
moonlight, the men broke into a wild, rugged kind of air, that 
rose and fell, in measured cadence, to the sound of the heart-shaped 
oars. So on we came, until the heavy shadows of the tall trees 
told our camp was near, and we stepped out, leaving the gilded 
domes, the placid stream, and the weird music to melt alike into 
one of those scenes which yet remain with us when again in the 
commonplaces of life. 

Another day we went into the town to visit a manufactory of 
Cashmere shawls. After a terribly unattractive approach, we 
again clambered up some stairs and emerged into a large room, 
full of looms, with about forty men all hard at work. One we 
especially watched. He had in front of him nearly a thousand 
shuttles of different shades, and out of these he would select one 
and thread it through as many of the fine strands stretched 
tightly before him, as his pattern directed, and after so doing he 
pulled towards him a heavy bar, which pushed the last little cross 
thread quite tight, before putting in the next. In old days one 
man used to read out the pattern to all the rest, but now each 
has his own design on a slip of paper in front of him. It is said 
that the wavy line, so often seen in these shawls, was originally 
taken from the curves of the Jhelum. It took four months, we 
were told, for two men to do seven inches of this work, one yard 
wide, working from five in the morning till five in the evening 
every’ day, so it was hardly to be wondered at that two yards 
should cost nearly 100/. 

As we left the workroom, so glad to exchange its heated 
atmosphere for a cooler breath of air, it was impossible to check 
the obvious thought of the contrast such lives are to our own. 
We mingled with the gaily dressed crowd gathered to see a polo 
tournament, and our thoughts strayed back to that stifling room, 
with its ceaseless monotony and perpetual grind, where men, more 
like machines, wove hour after hour varying hues of colour into 
one harmonious whole. And yet the old simile would also assert 
itself, that we too, in one sense, are hour by hour working in the 
tiny threads that go to make up the pattern and colour of our 
lives. The whole design, however, does not lie open before us, 
but is mercifully. withheld by an all-wise Master-hand. 
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A few more days of Srinager ; a little taste of its gaieties, its 
picnics and dinners, rides, and merry lounging by the riverside, 
and we resolve to tear ourselves away from its ensnaring toils and 
strike off into more untrodden country, there to make trial for 
ourselves of those rural delights which truly make up the en- 
chantment of this playground of India. 


III. 
THE LIDAR VALLEY. 


LEAVING Srinager, we came up the river until within one day’s 
journey of the town of Islamabad. Here we turned abruptly 
inland, and consigning our tents and belongings to the backs of 
some twelve men, who also acted as guides, we mounted our 
ponies and struck off in the direction of the special valley recom- 
mended to us. 

Once away from the river banks, we plunged into fields like 
English meadows, with little running streams, gurgling and splash- 
ing through them, over sunny stones. At every turn familiar simple 
flowers, here luxuriantly at home, delighted our eyes. The bright 
purple vetch hung likea mantle over ripening blackberries, mixed 
with the fluffy whiteness and twining tendrils of the soft ‘travellers’ 
joy. The air was laden with sweet scents and the humming of 
bees, while underfoot bright’ pink clover nestled deeply in the 
rich grass. We pushed our way over little green bridges, through 
the scented, many-coloured tangle, reining our ponies up under 
the most tempting blackberries, and often dismounting to join 
the dogs in their revels in the fresh grass, drawing great breaths 
of the delicious air, so cool and so balmy, until, as the shadows on 
the hills melted into quiet grey, we reached our camping-ground. 

We pitched our tents under thick walnut-trees, by the side of 
a little stream, which the next morning’s light touched with 
flashes of opal and emerald, while the deeper pools yet lay in 
their purple robe of night. A delicious sense of calm came to us 
as we sat writing and resting all day outside ourtents. The falling 
of the ripe walnuts and the soft lowing of cows in the distance were 
the only sounds, that ‘make the silence here, which they disturb 
not, more complete.’ 

Pleasant as this is to us, not long from home, picture for an 
instant what it is to those who have but lately left the stifling 
office in the plain! ‘There, where the long hot day drags out its 
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weary hours ; where, perhaps, the monotonous voice of the native 
reader murmurs through pages of cases, while crowds of waiting 
turbaned witnesses sit round on the floor, adding to the heated 
atmosphere, which the punkah does little more than agitate. 
Round the table sit the greater natives, who aspire to the dignity 
of a chair, which dignity they often find it impossible to sustain, 
and as they grow weary tuck up their feet on the chair tailor- 
fashion, and take a fresh start. The Indian civilian sits at his 
table, in shirt-sleeves perhaps, striving to think clearly, in this 
suffocating atmosphere, with the thermometer at 90°, the drowsy 
reading, the subdued glare, and the buzzing of flies. From 
outside the voice of the brain-fever bird, shrieking in merciless 
discordance, always a note or two higher than the last, till he 
begins his scale again, penetrates through the tightly closed and 
shaded windows. 

All round stretches the parched land, brown and barren, as far 
as the eye can reach. Avenues of trees, some with great glaring 
flowers, covered with dust, mark out the hot white roads. Here, 
in the brief interval between the long-delayed setting of their 
enemy, the sun, and the darkness that so quickly follows, the pale 
dwellers in the plain seek refreshment and change; but the whole 
earth appears exhausted with what it has endured, and there 
is no life nor freshness for mind or eye. Then comes the hot 
night, which every possible means still fails to render endurable, 
and which only serves to usher in another day. 

Think what it is to leave surroundings such as these, and 
after three or four days’ journey to be able, at any time in the day, 
to canter your horse over green meadows, with a fresh wind 
blowing straight from the snow; to exchange flaunting blossoms 
in dusty coats of red and yellow for the delicate-scented clover 
and daisies underfoot ; the brown unwatered plain for deep rich 
grass and babbling streams; and the shrieks of the ‘ hot-weather 
birds’ for the soft lowing of cows! 

Towards evening my brother went off shooting, and found this 


_ peaceful spot a very happy hunting-ground for that wily and 


excellent bird the ‘ chikor,’ and early next morning we had to tear 
ourselves away-from this abode of peace and plenty and proceed 
on our journey. 

Our path led on by the side of a most refreshing mountain 
stream, that dashed and splashed over rocks and boulders, making 
great waterfalls on its. way, playfully throwing the bright spray 
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into the sunlight, and flashing shades of turquoise and green, like 
a necklace of many-coloured gems. 

About lunch-time we came in sight of one icy peak of per- 
petual snow, and, after doing ample justice to the contents of the 
large luncheon-basket, from which we found it deepest wisdom 
never to be separated, we rode slowly on to our halting-place, the 
village of Pailgaum. Here we made a change, as the road ahead 
was little more than a track; so, leaving our heavy luggage, we 
reduced ourselves to two tents, beds, and bedding (with an extra 
garment or two concealed in their folds), one washing apparatus, 
consisting of indiarubber basin and bath, and our cooking utensils, 
and, leaving the ponies and my ayah, proceeded on our way with 
the cook and two men-servants and a very thinned following of 
carriers. 

The large lunch-basket, with eatables and sketching materials, 
occupied a prominent position on the head of one man, who had 
strict orders never to leave us. 

Almost the best part of our trip was this walk, doing about 
ten miles a day in easygtages ; the secret of success being, 1 am 
certain, never to get tired or faint for want of food. I found great 
comfort in wearing the boot of the country, called ‘ chuplies,’ a 
neat leather covering like a glove, lacing very high and quite 
soft-fitting, and over this leather sock sandals fastened firmly on 
by straps. They were not only so easy to walk in, but also a real 
cause of safety, when crossing the many slippery trees doing duty 
for bridges and the rocky edges that we often came to. Our plan 
of action was to be up at six and have our early breakfast of tea 
and eggs in the open, while our tents were being struck. ‘The 
dogs at this hour were always well to the front, and soon acquired 
a taste for hot tea and eggs too. Then we all started off, feeling 
very fresh and vigorous, the terrier often suspended to poor patient 
Dell’s ear for the first half-mile in the exuberance of its spirits. 

About nine o’clock we would begin to look out for a pretty and 
suitable place to breakfast in. Here we boiled the kettle and had 
a really substantial meal of cold game and eggs and sardines, 
with plenty of home-made bread and jam. It is always easy to 
get good milk in Cashmere, and one’s servants make excellent 
fresh butter by shaking it in a bottle. One day, by merely letting 
a mule carry a large tin of milk over a very rough road, we found 
we had a plentiful supply of impromptu butter on arrival ! 

We very often stopped in the course of our morning’s walk for 
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shooting or sketching, and so sometimes lunched on the way, at 
others arriving at our destined eamping-ground before two o’clock. 

Our first march landed us in a high valley or ‘ Merg,’ as these 
plateaux are called, where smooth stretches of grass run up between 
steep cliffs and rocks much like English downs. It was distinctly 
cold, as we had come up some hundreds of feet ; and the next day 
—fortunately, before the sun rose—we ascended to the height of 
13,000 feet, by what was called ‘The Jump of the Fleas,’ a steep, 
almost sheer ascent, ! 

Here all was changed, and we sat down to breakfast face to 
face, as it seemed, with the great snow mountains, which appeared 
so near that they almost took our breath away. We strolled 
on to the great lake which lies hidden away up here, and were 
thrilled into silence by the strange unearthliness of the whole 
scene, Al]l round there was no sign of vegetation or life of any 
sort, only the great snow mountains in their solemn grandeur 
towering one above the other, and the still, unruffled lake of 
milky blue, some distance beneath our feet. We were aroused 
from our contemplation of these snowy’guards, with one peak 
17,000 feet high, reaching the water’s edge in one unbroken line 
of glacier, by the sudden apparition of a wild-looking Cashmere 
man. He was dressed in an old leather coat, from which the 
natural hair lining hung in shreds and tags, only matched by his 
own unkempt locks. He was leading a small unwilling sheep, 
which he was anxious we should make our own for the sum of one 
rupee, and which we accordingly added to our moving larder. 

As soon as the sun showed signs of retiring, we followed its 
example, and buttoned up our tents as tight as possible, all except 
a small hole, through which the steaming dishes were passed when 
the hour of dinner came. We feared it would be a work of diffi- 
culty to keep warm during the night, and my brother generously 
proposed to ‘ swop dogs ’—that is, that I should have the soft, long- 
haired setter on my bed, instead of my usual small companion, 
Phos—the result of the arrangement being that I had both dogs. 
The next morning at six o’clock, we were all very actively super- 
intending the cooking of our breakfast, in reality trying to obtain 
a little warmth-from the fire, as it was bitterly cold. 

Our way led at once over a natural snow bridge, with running 
water underneath, which had cut the snow into sharp outlines, so 
that a side view looked like the purest marble. The surface was 
brown and rough, and had no appearance of being sclid snow, but 
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took several minutes to cross, We soon came in sight of the 
famous place of pilgrimage called Amarnauth. Here hundreds of 
pilgrims, at one time of year, flock to visit a holy man, said to 
be living in a cave at this awful elevation. The track of the 
pilgrims is distinctly marked by the miniature ‘Stonehenges’ they 
build along the way. 

The peak of Amarnauth stands well, closing, as it were, a 
double range of snow-clad mountains, with one jagged peak rising 
clear against the sky. 

As we walked on, all seemed to become more appallingly black 
and barren, the rocks looking as if upheaved, and left with their 
sharp rough edges, which pricked and hurt if one rested one’s 
hand upon them, and appeared all in keeping with the cruel, 
lifeless country. We grew weary, in spite of the refreshment of 
snow and apricot jam, as one corner after another only disclosed 
the same black hardness, thrown into intense relief, here and 
there, by the drifts of untrodden snow. 

Suddenly, as we clambered wearily round yet another point, 
we found it was the last that shut out the glorious valley beneath, 
and with infinite joy and exultation saw we had only a long 
descent to be once more in that glowing prospect of life and 
beauty. All the near hills below us were clothed in juniper and 
fir, and over the distant ones the warm shades of brown and purple 
rested our tired eyes. We had still a descent of some thousands 
of feet before us, which was anything but pleasant. Sliding and 
sinking down the steep incline, we often found ourselves slipping 
with the shifting shale, and thankful to reach the bottom at last 
and rest in the fresh green grass. Lovely little flowers were 
springing up all round—edelweiss, gentians, and anemones, and 
many others unknown to us, set in a warm reddish moss, that 
seemed the first to dispute the place with the snow. 

While the day was yet- young we set our camp in the peaceful 
valley of Astonmerg, on the banks of a gurgling little brook. 
After enjoying the luxury of a leisurely readjustment of garments 
and prolonged interview with the wobbly indiarubber tub, we 
emerged from our respective tents for tea, feeling much refreshed. 
For the rest of the day, however, we were content to admire very 
gently the rushing little stream and bask in the restful warmth. 

We then made our way back through fir forests, with occa- 
sional glimpses of snowy heights, which seemed familiar old friends 
to us; and distant visions of sharp jagged peaks, which had not 
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left such pleasant recollections in our minds, and very soon we 
reached Pailgaum. Here we found our men and animals all safe, 
and, with the exception of a détour to see the ancient ruins of the 
temple at Martund, came back by the same route, only finding 
our boats at Islamabad. We arrived just in time, as a heavy 
thunderstorm and pouring rain at once set in; and draughty and 
disconsolate though the boats seemed, banging wearily one against 
the other in the wind, we were thankful to have reached their 
friendly shelter before this outburst of the elements. 


IV. 
THe RETURN. 


Our stay at Islamabad was short, as the fishing was not pro- 
pitious, owing to the many good, but unsatisfactory, reasons 
furnished at the shortest notice by the inhabitants of the place. 
The other delights consisted chiefly in trying the many sorts of 
apples growing on the trees under which our camp was pitched, 
but of these we soon tired, and my brother resolved to accept the 
invitation of a Rajah to go and shoot bears on our return journey. 
Pretty soon we were drifting lazily down the river to Srinager 
again. After a little dip of its gaieties, we once more floated away, 
getting many a sketch and pleasant little expedition after snipe on 
our onward course. At Barmulla we bade a sad farewell to the 
river and our attendant boatmen, who, in the manner that came 
to them so easily, loaded us with pretty speeches and desires that 
we might meet again. My only attempt at some suitable rejoinder 
was not quite successful, as on their hoping fervently that I might 
once more return and command their faithful services, I remarked 
that such things were in the hands of ‘Kismet ’—Fate; but I 
unfortunately said ‘Kishmish’ instead, which signifies ‘almonds 
and raisins,’ and wondered a little why the point of my neatly 
turned sentence seemed lost to them. 

My pony—the beautiful ‘ Allus’—was now found to have slightly 
injured her foot, and an ‘understudy’ had to be found. A small 
creature was speedily brought on hire, the owner assuring me that 
it was an especially good animal. It wore a small piece of the 
Koran in a little boxlike locket round its neck, and we were told 
that it had been dangerously ill, but a wise man had given it this 
charm for two rupees, and it had never been sick or sorry since. 
Whether due to the influence of the Koran or not, it carried me 
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very safely and well, and the next day we reached the place near 
which our Rajah host lived. 

Here we found a friend, who told us that, though not there 
himself, the Rajah had sent his brother-in-law to entertain us, and 
he would have lunch ready for us on our arrival. This was about 
twelve o’clock, and one of the servants from the house assured us 
it was a very short ride from where we were, and we set off under 
his guidance. Very soon we found it impossible to ride our 
animals up the sides of the rock, which called itself the road, and 
every time we asked how much more, it was always a little, only 
a very little further. It was nearly four o’clock before we arrived ! 
We found it was a long five miles, all uphill, and by this time we 
were very hungry, and hoping that the promised lunch would 
prove no myth. 

The brother-in-law, a thin, good-looking man, received us, and 
pointed out the two large tents pitched for us, on magnificent 
Persian carpets, a little below the Rajah’s own house. A table, 
on a striped carpet under the trees, with a neat white cloth on it, 
cheered our drooping spirits, and we began to hope for some food 
at last, though. luckily our cook and ‘cuisine’ were following. 
We sat down to the table, and a servant appeared with some apples 
and walnuts on a tray, which rather alarmed us in our present 
state of hunger; then came some flat brown cakes, known as 
‘chapatties,’ only these were of a superior—that is, extra greasy— 
description ; and then followed some small sugary biscuits and 
some tea. And this was the lunch! It was not all we had hoped 
for, but the tea was excellent, and the cups pretty china with no 
handles. After making the best of our meal, the Rajah’s little 
son was brought to see us. He was a very handsome child, of 
about seven, with a small cousin by way of companion. Both 
boys were very dirty, with gorgeous. gold-and-red embroidered 
coats, evidently hastily put on, regardless of the state of things 
underneath. They had brilliant flame-coloured puggarees, which 
suited their sombre colouring to perfection, and the face of the 
little son was a perfect picture in its round dark contour, with 
a well-shaped mouth and soft large eyes. He brought some 
money, which we had to touch, being part of their ceremony of 
welcome. Then, seizing their attendants’ hands, they galloped off, 
evidently very anxious to be relieved of their grand clothing. 

Our host did not appear very much at ease in our presence, 
though we tried to seem pleased with everything, but hung about 
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in a melancholy way, until he woke into sudden animation on the 
subject of guns, and thawed completely after the present of some 
cartridges. 

The next day I did not go to the bear hunt with my brother 
and his friend, who started off with our host, but I asked instead 
if I might visit the ladies in the Rajah’s house. After some 
demur I was granted permission, and two chairs having been 
fetched from our camp, the little boys escorted me up. They had 
previously made great friends with me, by the help of a coloured 
puzzle, which I finally presented to them, to their great delight. 
We did not go to the big house itself, but turned into a smaller one 
standing quite near. Here I found myself in a long dark room, 
with heavy carvings all round and a carpet at oneend. The Rani, 
and mother of the small boy, advanced to meet me, and taking me 
by the hand led me to one of the two chairs planted on the carpet, 
and we sat down. She was a pretty, graceful-looking woman, 
with almond-shaped eyes, dressed in soft clinging white-and-gold 
draperies, with very few jewels. There were other women in the 
room, and many more kept crowding to the door, which led 
further into the house, and I think to many of them it was their 
first sight of a white lady ; but our conversation was very limited, 
as the Rani’s dialect was unlike even the little Hindustani I knew. 

I was very grateful to the small boys during this rather try- 
ing interview, as they were not at all shy, but leant on my lap 
and showed me off to the Rani, quite as their friend. We then 
had tea in the little cups with no handles, and it was some time 
before I gathered that until I turned my cup upside down an 
attendant continued to fill it. I then sang a little to my guitar, 
which I had brought with me, and delighted both the mother 
and the boys by letting them touch it, and after this, finding I 
could converse so little with her, I took my departure, not at all 
sure if the lady was pleased or otherwise with my visit. The 
boys escorted me to our camp, and all the little cakes and sultanas, 
which had been left from the tea, were brought down as a gift to 
me. I wasshowing the children some sketches a few minutes after 
my return, when a message was brought from the Rani, to say she 
had so enjoyed my visit, would I return at once? I pictured to 
myself what would happen if we conducted our calls in this 
fashion at home, but, being decidedly more at leisure than one is 
usually when ‘calling,’ I went back, taking my sketches and 
feeling very sure of my welcome this time. 
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I was again escorted across the carpet and introduced to two new 
comers—daughters, I think, of the Rajah—pretty girls of sixteen 
or seventeen, but so painfully shy that if I even looked in their 
direction, as they sat on the floor, they at once covered their faces 
with their white muslin draperies. The Rani looked at the sketches, 
but I was very uncertain what they conveyed to her, knowing 
that the native mind has frequent difficulties in deciding whether 
the subject is a man or a horse; but she was thoroughly delighted 
with a photograph of myself I gave her. Altogether my visit 
was a much longer one on this occasion, and as I went back to the 
camp, the sportsmen returned, carrying with them an immense 
black bear, which they had hung by his paws to a pole, that I 
might see him before he was taken off to be skinned and prepared. 
It was amusing to watch the fury of the dogs at their first sight 
of this monster, whose big paws looked like huge hairy hands. 

Since the arrival of our cook and kitchen pots, we had fared 
exceedingly well here, the Rajah’s people bringing us sheep and 
fruit and cakes and milk, and presenting us with a large goose, 
which must have belonged to a succession of Rajahs, so hope- 
lessly tough did we find it. 

The next day of our stay I went out to ‘assist’ (only in the 
French sense of the word) at the next bear hunt. Our host, my 
brother, his friend, and I, all started out single file, up a little 
path, followed by a mass of men-servants and retainers of every 
sort. News had been brought, early in the morning, that some 
bears had been discovered, and a kind of rough beat had been 
formed. When we reached the place we found it was a beautiful 
one in every respect. The small dry bed of a river lay between 
us and the sloping side of a hill, partly covered with trees and 
undergrowth. My brother and party took up their positions on 
the path on our side of the river, and I went a little above them, 
surrounded by the Rajah’s followers. 

It was rather exciting waiting, as we could hear the shouts of 
the men as they pushed through the wood and the shrill barking 
of the dogs employed, and every now and then a gruff, deep sort 
of bark told us some bear was objecting to all this disturb- 
ance. After waiting about an hour, with many false alarms, 
which always proved to be men or small dogs, suddenly a great 
big black bear hurriedly broke through the wood and came 
shuffling down the bank, facing towards us and the dry river bed. 
The excitement round me was terrific, the men dancing and 
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shouting and patting me on the arm, begging me to look and see 
the bear, which would have been hard to miss indeed. Before 
the poor old fellow had time to reach the bottom of the slope, my 
brother’s rifle had knocked him over, and he fell heavily into the 
broad ditch at the bottom, lying on his back with his big paws in 
the air, showing a fine white collar under his neck. Very soon 
after the excitement of this one had subsided, and we were 
beginning to think of lunch, a much larger one suddenly dis- 
closed itself, and we all ran some distance towhere it was, arriving 
quite breathless, just in time to see a huge black mass pushing 
rapidly in and out of the trees, only appearing at intervals. This 
one, unfortunately, got away altogether, in spite of a succession of 
shots from trembling hands, for a long run, and the wild excite- 
ment of the natives, is not calculated to make any one very calm. 

It was most disappointing not to get this bear at all, though 
it was pursued a long way, and, as is always the case with the un- 
attainable, it was considered the only bear worth mentioning, and 
had reached gigantic proportions hy the time we returned to camp. 

We had our lunch at the scene of this disappointment, on the 
crest of a hill, looking down a beautiful valley, over which soft 
mists came rolling up, ‘And Autumn laying, here and there, 
a fiery finger on the leaves, threw a bright dash of colour 
into the trees, while on every point feathery tall grasses swayed 
and bowed in the breeze. But to most of those present it was 
merely the valley where we lost the bear. 

The next day we said good-bye to our host, and I made my 
farewell visit to the ladies, and we started off with our big bear- 
skin. A week’s slow marching, at about ten miles a day, brought 
us back, with few incidents, to the little station we had left only 
two months before, and very soon we were deep in the delights of 
returning to home comforts. 

As we looked back on our successful trip, we realised what a 
land of variety we had just left. What contrasts we had seen! 
Smiling valleys and barren mountains. Srinager, with its regattas 
and races, smart frocks and merry meetings, and the wilds, un- 
trodden by the foot of man or beast ; the ‘ Dolce far niente’ of life in 
the boats, and the hard marching and possible pursuit of big game. 

Whatever may be the need or desire, Cashmere can satisfy it. 
Whether gaieties or solitude, nature or ancient art, idleness or the 
satisfaction of hard endeavour, all can be gratified to the full in 
the land that literally ‘ floweth with milk and honey,’ 

















THE SURGEON’S GUEST. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘To be content,’ said the carrier, ‘that is half the battle. If I 
have said it to one, I have said it toa hundred. ‘You be content,” 
says I, “and you will be all right.”’ 

For the first time, though they had plodded on a full mile 
together, the tall gentleman turned his eyes from the sombre 
moorland which stretched away on either side of the road, and 
looked sharply at his companion. In the preoccupation of his 
gaze hitherto there had been something strange, though the 
carrier, lapped in his own loquacity, had not felt it; and there 
had been, to tell the truth, something still more strange in the 
tall gentleman’s behaviour before his meeting with Master Nick- 
son. He had now raced along the road and now loitered; some- 
times he had stood stock still, letting his eyes stray over the dark 
masses of heather, which here and there lay islanded in a sea of 
brown marsh grass; and again he had sauntered onwards, his hat 
in his hand and his face turned up to the grey sky, which hung 
low over the waste, and had yet the breadth of a fen cloudscape. 
Whatever the eccentricity of his lonely movements, his tall hat 
and fluttering frock-coat had seemed to exaggerate it. 

At length on the summit of one of the ridges over which the 
road ran he had made a more decided halt, and begun to look 
nervously about him to right and left, seeking, or so it seemed, 
for a track across the moss. At this point he had caught sight 
of the carrier plodding up the next ridge at the tail of his cart. 
Thereupon he had done what was natural enough; he had started 
hurriedly down the hill after the carrier. But it was not so 
natural that, having almost overtaken him, he should slacken his 
pace and loiter as if his desire for human company had died 
suddenly away. He had even paused once as though to return. 
But a glance at the desolate waste had determined him. He had 
moved forward again, and in the end he had overtaken and fallen 
to talking with the carrier. The latter on his part had been 
nothing loth to bear the burden of conversation, and had readily 
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set down everything that was odd in the stranger’s bearing to the 
cause which satisfactorily accounted for his costume. The tall 
gentleman was a Londoner. 

‘“ You be content,” says I,’ quoth the old fellow again, his com- 
panion’s tardy attention encouraging him to repeat his statement, 
‘and you will be all right.” I have told that to hundreds in my 
time.’ ' 

‘And you practise it yourself?’ The tall gentleman’s voice 
was rather hoarse. His eyes, now that they had found their way 
to the other’s face, continued to dwell on it with a hungry gleam 
in their depths which matched the pallor of his features. His 
forehead was high, his face long and thin, and yet again abnormally 
lengthened by a dark brown beard which hid the working of his 
lips. A nervous man meeting his gaze might have had strange 
thoughts, but the carrier’s were country nerves, and proof against 
anything short of electricity. 

‘Oh, yes, I am pretty well content,’ Nickson answered sturdily. 
‘I have twenty acres of land from the duke, and I turn a penny 
with the carrying, going into Sheffield twice a week, rain and 
shine. Then I have as good a wife as ever kissed her man, and 
neither chick nor child, and no more than three barren ewes this 
lambing.’ 

‘My God!’ said the stranger. 

The words seemed wrung from him by the violence of a sudden 
emotion, but whether the feeling was intense envy of the man’s 
innocent joys, or the deepest disgust at his simplicity, did not 
appear. Whatever the feeling, the tall gentleman showed an 
immediate consciousness that he had excited his companion’s 
astonishment. He began to talk rapidly, even gesticulating a 
little. ‘ But is there no drawback?’ he said—‘no bitter in your 
life, man? This long journey—ten—eleven miles, is it ?—and 
the same journey home again? Do you never find it cold, hot, 
dreary, intolerable ?’ 

‘It is cold enough sometimes, and hot enough sometimes,’ the 
carrier replied heartily. ‘ But dreary ?—never! And cold and heat 
are but skin deep, you know.’ 

The tall gentleman let his head fall again on his breast, and 
for some distance walked on in silence. The carrier whistled to 
his horse, the monotonous cry of a peewit came shrilling across 
the moor, one wheel of the cart squeaked loudly for grease. The 
evening was grey and still, and rain impended. 
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‘It is all downhill after this,’ said Nickson presently, point- 
ing to the sky-line, now less than a hundred yards ahead. ‘ You 
see that stone there, sir?’ he continued, stopping short, and 
pointing with his whip to a stone lying a little off the road. 
His companion stopped too. ‘There was a man died in the snow 
just there. Three years back it would be. I went by him myself 
for a whole month and more, and took him for a dead sheep. At 
last a keeper passing that way turned him over with his foot, and 
—well, he was a sad sight, poor chap, by that time.’ 

The carrier should have been pleased with the effect his story 
produced, for the stranger shuddered. His face even seemed a 
shade paler, but this might be the effect of the evening light. 
He did not make any comment, however, and the two stepped out 
again, and soon overtook the horse which had stopped on the 
summit of the ridge. Here the moor fell away on every side—a 
dark sweep of waste bounded by uncouth elephant-backs of hills, 
that rose shapeless and monotonously grey, with never a graceful 
outline or soaring peak to break the horizon. 

‘You will take a lift down the hill, sir?’ the carrier asked, 
gathering up his reins and preparing to mount. ‘I am light 
to-day.’ . 

‘No, I think not, I thank you,’ the stranger answered jerkily. 
‘You are very welcome, if you will,’ persisted the carrier. 
‘No, I think not. I think I will walk,’ the tall gentleman 

answered. But he still stood, and still watched the other’s pre- 
parations with strange intentness. Even when Nickson, having 
wished him good day, drove briskly off, he continued to gaze after 
the cart until a dip in the descent—no long way below—swallowed 
it up. Then he heaved a deep sigh, and looked round him at the 
grey sky and darkening heath. He took off his hat. 

‘Hold up! what is the matter with the mare?’ cried the 
carrier violently, coming to a full stop the moment, as it chanced, 
that the dip in the road concealed him from the other’s eyes. 
*‘ She has picked up a stone, drat it!’ 

He got down stiffly, and taking his knife from his pocket went 
to the mare’s head. Removing the stone he dropped the hoof, 
and stood a second while he closed the knife. In this momentary 
pause and silence there came to his ear a sharp report like that 
of a gun, but brisker and less loud. It was difficult to suppose 
it the sound of a snapping stick, or of one stone struck against 
another. Whatever it was, Master Nickson climbed hastily to his 
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seat again and drove on until he was clear of the dip. Then he 
pulled up, and, swearing at himself for an old fool, looked anxiously 
back at the top of the ridge, which had now come into view again. 
He was looking for the tall gentleman. But the latter was 
nowhere to be seen, either standing black against the sky-line 
or moving on the intervening road. ‘Lord’s sakes!’ the carrier 
muttered uneasily, ‘what has become of him? He cannot have 
gone back!’ 

He continued to stare for a full minute at the place where the 
stranger should have been. Then, giving way to a sudden con- 
viction borne in upon his mind, he jumped nimbly from his cart, 
and, leaving it standing, hurried back on foot through the dip, and 
so to the top of the ridge. The ascent was steep, and he was 
breathing heavily when he reached the summit and cast his eyes 
round. No, the tall gentleman was nowhere to be seen. The 
marsh grass and heather stretched away on this side and that, 
broken by no human figure. Not even a rabbit was visible on the 
long white strip of road that in the far distance was growing hazy 
with the fall of night. 

‘The devil!’ said the carrier, shuddering, and feeling more 
lonely than he had ever felt in his life. ‘Then he.has gone, 
and-——’ : 

He stopped. His eyes had lit on a dark bundle of clothes 
lying a little aside from the road between two clumps of heather. 
Just a bundle of clothes it seemed, but Master Nickson drew in 
his breath sharply at sight of it. The peewits and curlews had 
gone to rest. There was not a sound to be heard on the whole 
wide moor, save the beating of his own heart. 

He would have given pounds to drive on with a clear con- 
science, and yet he forced himself to go up to the huddled form, 
and to turn it over so that the face was exposed, There was a 
pistol lying near the right hand, and behind the right ear there 
was a small, a very small hole, from which the blood was welling 
sluggishly. Round this the skin was singed and blackened. The 
eyes were closed, and the pale face, thoughtful and almost placid, 
was scarcely disfigured. 

Suddenly Master Nickson fell on his knees. ‘Dang me, if I 
do not think he is alive!’ he whispered. ‘ Ay, he breathes!’ 

Convinced of it, the carrier sprang to his feet a different man. 
He lost not a moment in bringing up his cart to the spot and 
lifting the insensible form into it. Then he led the horse back 
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to the road, and started gingerly down the hill again. ‘Itisa 
mercy it happened right at the doctor's door,’ he muttered pre- 
sently, as he turned off the road into a track or ride which seemed 
to lead through the heather to nowhere in particular. ‘If he lives 
five minutes longer he will be in good hands.’ 

A stranger would have wondered where the doctor lived, for 
there was no sign of a house to be seen. But when the wheels 
had rolled noiselessly over the sward a hundred yards or so a faint 
curl of smoke became visible, rising apparently from the ground 
in front. A few more paces brought the tops of trees to view, and 
then nestling among them the gables of an old stone house, 
standing below the surface of the moss in a gully or ravine, that 
here began to run down from the watershed towards Bradfield 
and the Loxley. The track Nickson was following led to a 
white gate, which seemed to be the entrance to this upland 
demesne. 

The carrier found assistance sooner than he had expected. 
Leaning against the inner side of the gate, with her back to him, 
was a tall girl, She was bending over a fiddle, drawing from it 
wailing sounds that suited well with the waste behind her and 
the fading light. Her head swayed in time, her elbow moved 
swiftly. She did not hear the wheels, and he had to call, ‘ Whisht! 
Miss Pleasance, whisht!’ before she heard and turned. 

He could see little of her face, for in the hollow the light was 
_almost gone, but her voice as she cried, ‘Is that you, Nickson ? 
Have you something for us?*rang out so cheerily that it strung 
his nerves anew. 

‘Yes, miss,’ he answered. ‘But it is your fatherI want. I 
have got a man who has been hurt here——’ 

‘What? In the cart?’ she cried. She stepped forward and 
would have looked in. But he was before her. 

‘Ne, miss, you fetch your father!’ he said sharply. ‘It is 
just a matter of minutes, maybe. You fetch him here, please.’ 

She understood now, and turned and sped away through the 
shrubbery, and across the little rivulet and the lawn. In five 
minutes the grey house, standing gaunt and lifeless in the gloam- 
ing, was aroused. Lights were flitting from window to window, 
and servants calling to one another. Tae surgeon, a tall, florid, 
elderly man, with drooping white moustaches, came out, having 
snatched up one or two necessary things. The groom hastened 
after him with a candle. Only Pleasance, the messenger of ill 
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news, whom her father had bidden stay in the house, seemed to 
have nothing to do in the confusion. She laid down her violin 
and bow, and stood in the darkness of the outer room—it was half 
hall, half parlour—listening and wondering. 

The sound of slow footsteps crunching the gravel outside pre- 
sently warned her that the man was to be brought into the house. 
She heard her father direct the other bearers to make for his 
room, which was on the left of the hall, and her face grew a shade 
paler as the men stumbled with their burden through the doorway. 
There is something monstrous to the unaccustomed in limbs which 
fall lifeless and inert, or stick out stiff and stark and white in 
ghastly prominence. She half averted her face as the group 
passed her, and yet managed to touch the groom’s sleeve. ‘ What 
is it, Daniel?’ she whispered. 

‘He has been shot, miss,’ the servant. answered. He was 
enjoying himself immensely, if the truth be told. 

She had no time to ask more. The door was shut upon her, 
and she was left alone with her curiosity. She wondered how it 
had happened, for this was not the shooting season, and Nickson 
had spoken of the man as a stranger. Therefore he was not one 
of the keepers. She pondered over the problem until the maids, 
who were too strongly excited to stay in their own quarters, came 
into the room with lights. Then she stepped outside, and stood 
on the gravel listening to the murmur of the brook, and looking 
at the old sundial which gleamed white on the lawn. 

She had been there no more than a minute when the doctor, 
as every one in those parts called him, came out with Nickson, 
and carefully pulling the door close behind him—an extraordinary 
precaution for one who was usually the most easy-going of men— 
laid his hand on his companion’s shoulder. ‘Why did he do it, 
my man?’ he asked in a low, impressive voice, which was not free 
from tremor. ‘Can you tell me? Have you no idea? He is 
dressed as a gentleman, and he has a gold watch and money in his 
pockets.’ 

Their eyes were unaccustomed to the darkness, and they did 
not see her, though she was well within earshot, and at this 
moment was listening with growing apprehension. ‘It beats me 
to say, sir,’ was Nickson’s answer—‘that it does. If you will 
believe me, sir, he was talking to me, just before he did it, as 
reasonably as ever man in my life.’ 

‘Then what the devil was it ?’ 
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.*That is what I think, sir,’ the carrier answered, nodding in 
the darkness. 

‘What ?’ 

‘It was just the devil, sir.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ the doctor returned pettishly. ‘Are you sure he 
did it himself at all, man ?’ 

‘ Ay, as sure as I could be of anything!’ the carrier answered 
positively. ‘There was not a human creature barring myself 
within half a mile of him when the pistol went off—no, nor could 
have been !’” 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, after a pause and in a tone of vexa- 
tion, ‘it is no good bringing in the police unless he dies, and 
I do not think he will. He has had a wonderful escape. I sup- 
pose you will not go blabbing it about, Nickson ?’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ the carrier replied, and after a few more 
words took his leave. 

They went without discovering the listener, and she slipped 
back into the lighted hall and stood there shivering. The dark- 
ness without frightened her. It seemed to hold some secret of 
despair. Even in the familiar old-fashioned room, in which every 
faded rug and dusty folio and mouldering specimen had its word 

of everyday life for her, she found an object of fear in the closed 
door which led to her father’s room. She shrank from turning 
her back upon it. She kept glancing askance at it. She could 
not meet her father’s eye when he came to supper, and he must 
have noticed her strangeness had he not been deeply absorbed 
himself in the riddle presented to him, in thoughts of his 
patient’s case, and perhaps in some painful train of meditation 
induced by it. Such questions as his daughter put he answered 
absently, and he ate in the same manner, breaking off once to 
visit his charge. It was only when the preparations for the night 
were complete, when the maids had retired, and Pleasance was 
waiting candlestick in hand to say good night, that he spoke out. 

‘When is Woolley coming back ?’ he asked with a groan. 

‘The twenty-eighth, father,’ she answered quietly. She be- 
trayed no surprise at the question, though it was one he could 
have answered for himself. Woolley was his assistant, and was 
absent now on a holiday tour. 

He stood silent a moment. His tone was querulous, his eye 
wandering when he spoke next. ‘I thought—I did think that 
we might have had this little bit to ourselves, Pleasance,’ he 
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complained. He seemed shrunken. His fierce moustaches and his 
florid colour failed now to hide his weakness of fibre—moral fibre. 
He looked years older than when he had bent with professional 
alertness over his patient. Something in the latter’s strange case 
had come home to him and unmanned him. ‘ This little bit,’ he 
continued, looking at her wistfully, ‘ though it be the last, girl.’ 

‘It will not be the last, father,’ she answered, shutting her 
lips firmly and meeting his look without flinching. ‘We shall 
stay together whatever happens.’ 

‘ Ay, but where, child?’ he cried with sudden passion, throw- 
ing out his hands as though he were appealing to the dumb 
things around him—‘ where ? Can you transplant me, do you 
think ? I am too old. I have lived here too long—I and my 
fathers before me for six generations, though I am but a broken 
country apothecary—for me to take root elsewhere! Why, girl ’— 
his voice rose higher—‘ there is not a stone of this old place, 
not a tree, that I do not’ know, that I do not love, that I would 
not rather own than a mile of streets!’ 

To her surprise he broke down and turned away to hide the 
tears in his eyes—tears which it pained her deeply to see. She 
knew how weak he was, and what cause she. had to blame him in 
this matter. But his tears disarmed her, and she laid her hand 
on his and stroked it tenderly. ‘How much do you owe Mr. 
Woolley, father ?’ she said presently, when he seemed to have 
recovered himself. 

‘ Three thousand pounds,’ he answered, almost sullenly. 

He had never told her before, and she was appalled. ‘It is a 
large sum,’ she said, slowly looking at the faded cushions on the 
deep window-seats, the fly-blown prints, the well-worn furniture, 
which made the room picturesque indeed, but shabby. ‘ What 
can have become of it all?’ 

He made a reckless gesture with his hand—he had still his 
back towards her—as though he were flinging something from 
She sighed. She had not meant to reproach him, for economy 
was not one of her own strong points; and she remembered bills 
owing as well'as bills paid, and many a good intention falsified. 
No, she could not reproach him, and she chose to look at the 
matter from another side. ‘It is a great deal of money,’ she said 
again. ‘ Would he really let all that go if—just to marry me?’ 

‘To be sure!’ her father said briskly. ‘That is,’ he con- 
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tinued, his conscience pricking him, ‘it would be the same thing 
then, you see. The place would come to him anyway.’ 

‘I see,’ she answered dryly. She was always pale—though it 
was a warm paleness—but there were dark shadows under her 
eyes now. They were grey eyes, generally frank and resolute, 
now sad and scornful also. As she sat upright in a high-backed 
chair, with the forgotten candle in her hand and her gaze fixed on 
vacancy, she seemed to be gazing at the Skeleton of the House. 
It was a skeleton which she and her father kept for the most part 
locked up. Possibly it had never been brought so completely to 
view before. 

*You will think of it ?’ the doctor ventured presently, stealing 
a glance at her. 

‘I may think till Doomsday,’ she answered wearily. ‘I shall 
never do it.’ 

‘Why not ?’ he persisted. ‘What have you against him?’ 

‘Only one thing.’ 

‘What is that ?’ He drew himself up, and a gleam of hope 
sparkled in his eyes as he pressed the question. A definite accu- 
sation he might combat and refute; even a prejudice he might 
overcome. He prepared himself for the effort. ‘ What is that?’ 
he repeated. 

‘I donot love him, father,’ she said. ‘I almost think I hate him. 

‘So do I!’ sighed the doctor, sinking suddenly into himself 
again. Alas for his preparations ! 


CHAPTER II. 


It was characteristic of both Pleasance and her father—par- 
ticularly characteristic of the latter—that when they met at 
the breakfast table next morning they ignored without an effort 
the trouble which had seemed so overwhelming at midnight. The 
doctor was constitutionally careless. It was his nature to live 
from day to day plucking the flowers alongside his path, without 
giving a thought to the direction in which the path was leading 
him. Pleasance was careless too, but with a difference. She 
did not shut her eyes to the prospect, but she was young and 
sanguine, and she looked forward confidently—of a morning at 
any rate—to a way of escape being found. So the doctor gazed 
through the window as cheerfully as if his title-deeds had been his 
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very own, and if Pleasance felt any misgivings, they related 
rather to the man lying in the next room than to her own case. 

‘How is he, father ?’ she asked, when the usual greetings 
had passed between them. ‘ Have you been kept awake much ?’ 
The doctor had spent the night on a sofa in order to be near the 
stranger. 

‘ He is not conscious,’ Doctor Partridge answered, ‘ but I think 
the brain is recovering from the shock, and if all goes well he 
should come to himself in a few hours.’ Pleasance shuddered. 
Her father, however, did not notice it, and went on : ‘ He ought not 
to be left alone though, and I must see my patients. It is use- 
less to ask the servants to stay with him—they are as nervous as 
hares. So you must sit with him for an hour or two after break- 
fast, Pleasance. There is no help for it.’ 

‘I?’ she said with a start. 

* Yes, to be sure ; why not ?’ he answered lightly. ‘ You are 
not afraid, I suppose ? There is really nothing to be done, and 
Daniel can be within call.’ 

She gulped down her fears and assented quietly. She was a 
good girl, though she could not keep the housekeeping bills— 
nor her own bills, for the matter of that—within bounds. She 
was used to a somewhat lonely life—Sheffield lay nine miles away, 
and there were few neighbours on the moorland—and her nerves 
had been braced by many a long ramble over the ling and 
bracken, where the hill sheep were her only companions. 

Yet she might have answered otherwise had she known that,. 
even while the words were on her father’s lips, he was question- 
ing the wisdom of his proposal. The man might on coming to 
his senses—the doctor did not think he would—but he might 
repeat in some shape or form his attempt. And then—— 

Her ready answer, however, clenched the matter. When they 
rose from breakfast the doctor said briskly, ‘ Now, my dear, come 
along, and I will put you in charge.’ 

She followed him. It was a relief to her to discover when 
she was on the threshold of the room that the bed had been 
moved, in order that the light might not fall on the patient’s 
face. In its new position a curtain hid him from her. The 
doctor set a chair for her behind this, and she sat down outwardly 
calm, but inwardly trembling. He went himself to the bedside, 
and stood for a moment gazing with a critical eye. Then he 
nodded to her and went out softly. 
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He left the door open, and she heard him in the distance ride 
away. She heard too Daniel’s clumsy footsteps as he came back 
through the house, and the clatter of the china as Mary washed 
it in the kitchen. But these homely sounds served only to 
heighten her repugnance to the task before her. She was not 
afraid. She trembled no longer. But she shrank with a feeling 
akin to loathing from any contact with her wretched companion. 
She conjured up a dreadful picture of him—ghastly and dis- 
figured—defiant and hopeless—self-doomed. 

He lay perfectly still. The curtain too on which her eyes 
were fixed hung motionless. And presently there began to grow 
upon her a feeling and a fear that he was dead. She fought with 
it, and shook it off more than once. But it returned. At length 
she could remain still no longer, and she rose up in the silence, 
her breath coming quickly. She took a step towards the bed, 
paused, stepped on, and stood where her father had been. 

‘Water!’ 

The faintly whispered word had barely died away before she 
was halfway to the carafe. Where was the loathing now? She 
brought a little water in the tumbler, and gently held it to his 
lips. ‘Do not speak again,’ she said softly. ‘You are in good 
hands. The doctor will return in a few minutes.’ 

She watched the dazed puzzled eyes close wearily, and then 
she went back to her chair as though she had been a trained 
nurse and this the most ordinary case in the world. But she was 
immensely puzzled. The picture of the patient as he really was 
remained with her, causing her wonder the most excessive how 
such a man had come to attempt his life. The face handsome 
despite its bandages and pallor, the eyes gentle even in stupor— 
these were features the very opposite of those which she had 
ascribed to the dark creature of her fancy. 

When her father returned she flew to tell him what had 
happened. He entered and saw the patient, and came out again. 
‘Yes,’ he said in his professional tone, ‘if he can be kept quiet for 
forty-eight hours he will do well. Fever is the only thing to be 
feared. But he must not. be left alone, and I have to go over to 
Ashopton. Do you mind being with him?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

The easy-going doctor did not hesitate this time. He mut- 
tered something to himself about Daniel being within call, and, 
snatching a hasty meal, got to horse again. 
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So it happened that that day, and the next, and the next, the 
case at Ashopton being a serious one leading to complications, and 
even to a consultation with a London physician, Pleasance was 
left in charge at home. The stranger, as his senses gradually 
returned to him—and with them Heaven knows what thoughts 
of the past and the future, what thankfulness or remorse—grew 
accustomed to look to her hands for tendance. A woman can 
searcely perform such offices without feeling pity for the object of 
them, and Pleasance after the first morning came to wait upon 
the stranger’s call and minister to his wants without the disturb- 
ing remembrance that his own act had brought him to this. 
Away from the bedside she shuddered; beside it she forgot. 
And in the meantime the tall gentleman, who at first lay gazing 
upwards taciturn and still, came more and more to follow her with 
his eyes as she moved to and fro in his service. None the less he 
remained grave and smileless, speaking little even when he began 
to sit up, and saying nothing at all from which the current of his 
thoughts could be judged. - 

‘Father,’ she said at breakfast one morning, when they had 
gone on in this way for several days, ‘do you think he is quite sane ?’ 

‘Sane? yes, as sane as any of us,’ was the uncompromising 
answer. ‘Indeed,’ the doctor continued, looking at her sharply, 
‘more sane than you will be if you stop in the house so much, 
my girl. Leave him to himself this morning and go out. Walk 
till lunch.’ 

She assented readily, and, the weather being soft and bright, 
started in excellent spirits. As she climbed upwards she thought 
the moorland had never looked more beautiful, the distance more 
full of colour. But her mood proved less lasting than the May 
weather. Reaching the brow of the hill, she turned to look down 
on the Old Hall, and the sudden reflection that it must soon pass 
to strangers fell on her like a cold shadow. The tears rushed to 
her eyes. The walk was spoiled. She came back early, wonder- 
ing at her own depression. 

As she emerged from the shrubbery she was surprised to see 
two figures standing together on the lawn. One was her father. 
The other—could it be Edgar Woolley come back before his time ? 
No; this man was taller and paler, with an air of distinction the 
surgeon lacked. As she drew near, her father, not seeing her, 
went into the house, and the other sank into an armchair which 
had been brought out for him, and turned and saw her. He rose 
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with an effort, and raised his hat as she approached. It was the 
tall gentleman. 

The latter action, or perhaps both, annoyed the girl. It was 
one thing, she thought, to nurse him when he lay helpless, another 
to associate with him now. She made up her mind to pass him 
with a frigid bow. But at the last moment the sight of his weak- 
ness melted her, and she paused on the threshold to tell him she 
was glad to see him out. 

‘Thank you,’ he answered. He spoke very quietly, but a 
slight flush came and went on his brow. Probably he had marked 
her hesitation. 

Within doors a fresh surprise awaited her. She found the 
table laid for lunch, and laid for three. ‘Father!’ she said in a 
tone of extreme vexation, ‘is he going to take his meals with us?’ 

’ Where else is he to take them ?’ the doctor answered gruffly, 
looking up from the old bureau at which he was writing. ‘Would 
you send him to the servants? If he is left alone in his room, he 
will go mad in earnest.’ 

He really spoke gruffly because he knew he was wrong. He 
knew no more.of the tall gentleman, or of why he had done what 
he had done, than he knew of the man in the moon. That the 
stranger dressed and spoke as a gentleman, that there was no 
mark on his linen, that he had a watch and money in his pockets, 
and that he had tried to take his life—this was the sum of the 
doctor’s knowledge of him, and he could not feel that these 
matters alone rendered the stranger a fit companion for his 
daughter. But the doctor had not had strength of mind to 
grapple with the difficulty, and had let things slide. 

Pleasance would not discuss the question, but at the meal she 
sat silent and cold. The doctor was uncomfortable, and talked 
jerkily. A shadow—but that seemed more than temporary— 
darkened the stranger’s face. At the earliest possible moment 
Pleasance withdrew. 

When she came down she found that the tall gentleman had 
retired to his room, and she saw nothing more of him that evening. 
Next day the post brought a letter from Woolley, postponing his 
return for a day or two, and this sent the doctor on his rounds in 
high spirits. Pleasance herself, moving upstairs about her domestic 
business, felt more charitable. There might be something in what 
her father said about leaving the poor man to himself. She would 
go down presently, and talk to him, preserving a due distance. 
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She had scarcely made up her mind to this when she chanced 
to look through the window, and saw the stranger himself below 
her, walking slowly across the lawn. She watched him for a 
moment in mere thoughtless curiosity, wondering idly indeed in 
what class he had moved, and what had brought him to this. 
Then she noticed the direction he was taking, and suddenly a 
dreadful fear flashed across the girl’s brain, and made her heart 
for a second stand still. Below the lawn the little rivulet formed 
a deep pool among the trees. He was going that way, glancing 
nervously about him as he went. 

Pleasance did not stay to think—to add up the chances. She 
flung the door open, and sprang down the stairs three at a time. 
When she reached the lawn he was not to be seen, but she knew 
which way he had gone, and darted down the little path that 
led to the water. She was round the corner—she saw him! He 
was standing gazing into the deep, dark pool, his back towards 
her, his attitude one of profound melancholy. She ran on silent 
and unfaltering until she reached him, and had her hand on 
his arm. 

‘What are you doing?’ she said, on the impulse of her great 
fear. : 

He turned with a violent start and gasp, and found the girl’s 
pale face and glowing eyes close to his. He looked ghastly 
enough. There was a bandage round his head, under the soft 
hat which the doctor had lent him, and in the surprise of the 
moment the colour had fled from his face. ‘Doing?’ he muttered, 
trembling violently in her grasp, and his eyes dilating ; his nerves 
were still suffering from the shock of his wound, and probably 
from some long strain which had preceded it. ‘Doing? Yes, I 
understand you.’ 

He uttered the last words with a groan and a strange distor- 
tion of the features. ‘Come away!’ she cried, pulling at his 
arm. 
He let her lead him away. He was so weak that it seemed 
as if he could not have returned without her help. Near the 
upper end of the walk there was a rustic seat, and here he signed 
to her to let him sit down, and she did so. When he had somewhat 
recovered himself he said faintly, ‘You are mistaken; I came 
here by chance.’ 

She shook her head, looking down at him solemnly. She was 
still excited, taken out-of herself by her sudden terror. 
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‘It is true,’ he said feebly. ‘I swear it.’ 

‘ Swear that you will not think of it again,’ she responded. 

*I do,’ he answered. 

She still gazed at him awhile. Then she said, ‘ Wait!’ She 
went quickly back to the house, and presently returned with some 
wine. ‘Perhaps I startled you without cause,’ she said, smiling 
on him. He had not seen her smile before. ‘I must make 
amends. Drink this.’ 

He obeyed. ‘ Now,’ she said, ‘ you must take my arm and go 
back to your chair.’ 

He assented as a child might, and when he reached the chair 
sank into it with a sigh of relief. She stood beside him. The 
back of his seat was towards the house, and before him an opening 
in the shrubbery disclosed one shoulder of the ravine rolling 
upwards, the gorse on a rugged spur of it in bloom, the sunshine 
everywhere warming the dull browns and lurking purples into 
brilliance. 

‘See!’ she said softly, yet with an undertone of reproach in 
her voice, ‘is not that beautiful? Is not that a thing one would 
regret ?’ 

‘Yes, beautiful now,’ he replied, answering rather her thought 
than her words, ‘But I have seen it under another aspect. 
Stay!’ he continued rapidly, seeing she was about to answer. 
‘Do not judge me too hastily. You cannot tell what reason 
I had—what——’ 

‘No!’ she retorted with some sharpness, ‘I cannot. But I 
can guess what grief you would have caused others, what a 
burden you would have shifted to weaker shoulders, what duties 
you would have avoided, what a pang you would have inflicted on 
friends and relations! For shame!’ She stopped for lack of 
breath, her cheeks glowing. 

‘I have no relatives,’ he answered, ‘and few friends. I have 
no duties that others would not perform as well, My death 
would cause sorrow perhaps to some, joy toas many. My burden 
would die with me.’ 

She glanced down at him with compressed lips, divining that 
he was reciting arguments he had used a score of times to his 
own conscience, but puzzled how to answer him. ‘Take all that 
for granted,’ she said at last. ‘ Are there no reasons higher than 
these which should have deterred you ?’ 

‘It may be so,’ he replied. ‘ Perhaps I think so now.’ 
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She felt the admission a great victory, and said no more, but, 
seeing he had recovered his composure, she left him and went 
into the house. The incident, however, had one lasting effect. 
It had broken down the wall between them. She felt that she 
knew him almost well—better far than many whom she had 
owned as acquaintances for years. The confidence surprised in a 
moment of emotion cannot easily be recalled. It seemed idle for 
her to affect to keep him at arm’s length when she had a secret 
consciousness, unacknowledged indeed, that he had confessed his 
sin, and been forgiven. 

So when she saw him walking feebly from the house next 
day she went with him, and showed him where he could rest and 
where obtain a view without climbing. Afterwards she fell natu- 
rally into the habit of going with him, and little by little, as she 
saw more of him, a new wonder grew upon Pleasance. Who 
was he? He talked of things in a tone which was novel to her. 
He seemed to have thought deeply and read much. He spoke 
of having visited this country, that country. One day her father 
found him reading their day-old Times, and took it from him. 
‘You must not do that yet,’ the doctor said. ‘My daughter can 
read to you, if you like, but not for long.’ 

She asked what she should read. He chose a rather abstruse 
review. of an historical work, and gently rejected the passing 
topics—even a speech by Lord Hartington. This gave her an 
idea, however, and she privately searched the back numbers of the 
paper, but could not find that any one who resembled him was 
missing. Yet he had been with them almost three weeks; he 
had received no letters, he had sent none. How could such a 
man have passed from his circle and caused no inquiry? Here at 
the Old Hall they knew no more of him than when he came. 
He had not offered to disclose his name, and his host, who had 
quite fallen under his spell, had never plucked up courage to 
ask for it, or for an explanation—had come, indeed, to no under- 
standing with him at all. 

It is possible that of himself the doctor might have gone on 
unsuspicious to the last. But one afternoon, as he was making 
up his books at the old bureau in the hall, the door being open 
and a flood of sunshine pouring through it, he was suddenly 
apprised of a shadow falling across the boards. He looked up. 
A middle-sized fair man, with a goatee beard and a fresh com- 
plexion, was setting down a bag on the floor and beginning to 
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take off his gloves. ‘ Why, Woolley!’ said the doctor, gazing at 
him feebly and making no attempt to rise, ‘is it you? We did 
not expect you back until Monday.’ 

‘No, sir, but you see I have come to-day,’ the traveller 
answered, It was a peculiarity of this young man—he was not 
very young, say thirty-eight—that when he was not well pleased 
he smiled. He smiled now. 

The doctor rubbed his hands to hide a little embarrassment. 
‘ Yes, I see you have come,’ he said. ‘But how? Did you walk 
over from Sheffield? ’ 

‘No, I came with Nickson.’ 

The doctor stopped rubbing; then went on faster, as his 
thoughts flew from Nickson to the tall gentleman, and for some 
mysterious reason from the tall gentleman to Pleasance. He had 
never consciously traced this connection before, but something in 
his assistant’s face helped him to it now. 

‘ He tells me,’ Woolley continued, making a neat ball of his 
gloves and smiling at the floor, ‘that you had a strange case here, 
a case he was mixed up with, and that you made a cure of it.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘The fellow has cleared out, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Well, no, he has not,’ the doctor stammered, feeling warm. 
How odd it was that he had never before seen into what a pit of 
imprudence he was sinking! He had been harbouring a lunatic, 
or one who had acted as a lunatic—a criminal certainly ; in no 
light a person fit to associate with his daughter. ‘No, he is 
here at present,’ he stammered. ‘ I think—TI suppose he will be 
leaving in a day or two!’ 

‘ Here still, is he ?’ Woolley said with a sneer. ‘ A queer sort 
of parlour-boarder, is he not, sir? May I ask then where he is 
at present ?’ 

‘I think he is out of doors somewhere.’ 

‘ Alone ?’ 

When the doctor thought over this scene afterwards he 
whistled ‘ Pheugh!’ when his memory brought him to that. 
‘Alone?’ He knew then that the fat was in the fire. He saw 
that Woolley had pumped the carrier—who had been to the 
house several times since the affair—and drawn his own conclu- 
sions. ‘I rather think,’ he ventured humbly, ‘I do not know, 
but I think——’ 

‘I do not think,’ quoth the other dryly, ‘I see.’ 
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He pointed to the open door, and alas! through it the tall 
gentleman and Pleasance were visible approaching the house. 
They had just emerged from the shrubbery, and were crossing the 
lawn. The girl was carrying a basket full of marsh marigolds. 
The man had a great bush of hawthorn on the end of his stick. 
They were both looking up at the front of the house without a 
thought that other eyes were upon them. Pleasance’s face, on 
which the light fell strongly, was far from gay, her smile but a 
sad one; yet there was a melancholy tenderness in the one and 
the other which had anything but a reassuring effect upon the 
jealous onlooker. i 

‘So, so!’ he muttered harshly, his fingers closing like a vice 
on the doctor’s arm. ‘ Let me deal with this.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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valuable, and sufferers are 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS they would be taking a most important 
step towards the renewing of their health. Brain and nerve exhaustion is, thanks 
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which speedily bring in their train over-excitability of the system, the disease of the se 
we age, and the symptoms are better understood in the present day than they formerly tik 
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this disease of business and fashionable life as the Medical Battery Company’s 
Institute, 52 Oxford Street, London, W. Harness’ Electropathic Appliances are most 








strongly recommended to 
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fally-qualified officers of 
the Company. 


ALL SUFFERERS 


From any nervous or organic disease 
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at once for free descriptive pamphlet 
and private consultation form to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY C0., Ltd, 


52 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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‘WHO | ARE THE HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 
cnr aeanes YOU TELL ME, AND I’LL TELL THEE. 
Those who have tongues that never lio, 
Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 
To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above, and to all below; 

THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE, 

80 MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME. 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human patn? 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
BANK OF LIFE, 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure 
Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other 
Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Oolds, Slecplessness, Bilio ——a 
Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want 
Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c. It prevents Diarrhoea, and 
Removes it in thy early stages. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-Giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating, | 
YOU CANNOT OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE IN KEEPING THE BLOOD 
PURE AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 


Dzaz Sim,-—I am very pleased to record my knowledge of the great efficacy of your “FRUIT SALT” in 
Measles. a tet friend of mine, who had three grandchildren laid up with this complaint, administered frequent 
doses, with the result that all the children — por wonderfully in a short time, for which the mother bey 
exceedingly grateful, thanks to you. For myself ‘amily, ye “FRUIT SALT” is our universal rem 
Bordering on years as I am, I find a bottle of ENO'S CTRUL T” anda few of ENO’S “VEGETA ; 
MOTOS the the | greatest boon in the up-hill battle of this life.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, A Crry Man.—J.C. Eno, 
CAUTION.—Zzamine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE ts marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without tt, you 

have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 























Ward's Invalid Chair Manufactory 


246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


(Late of Leicester Square). 


TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


PRICED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


fe. 14 is a pongo and best construeted Chair for gesazins Invalids up or down stairs. 
No. 19. ‘hree-wheel Victoria Bath Chair, with hood and glass shutter. 

No. 210 The back of this Chair is made to recline to any a and, with leg- rest fitted, an Invalid may lie at full length. 

No. 46. Ward's Reading Stand for holding a book over chair, couch, or bed. 


THE .LARCEST STOCK IN THE WORLD FOR oe JOR HIRE 
ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS. i 


34 No. 10, 
Ward's Cee-Spring snd fina a lan 


Ne. 11. Ward's Improved Recumbent Chair, the most luxurious Invalid Chair made. 
No.-10, Ward's Invalid Couch, the most perfect ever made for confirmed Invalids. stock ot "Children’s. Pera fintsh, - 
No. 1. Ward's Self-propelling Chair, may be used with ease by'a child of eight. tp BR 
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